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Notes of the Week 


T = clear lead given by Mr. Baldwin’s declara- 
tion of his policy has aroused political con- 
troversy to something like its former healthy 
activity. Although no official announcement has 
been made, we take it as more than probable that there 
will be a General Election in January. Of course, 
Liberal and Socialist opinion declares loudly that the 
issue on which this election will be fought will be Pro- 
tection. But let us make no mistake. The issue of 
this election will be between the Labour policy, what- 
ever that is, and the Conservative policy, whatever 
that is; between a Capital Levy, involving the destruc- 
tion of the whole of our present economic fabric, and 
the continuance of the constitutional regime as inter- 
preted by Mr. Baldwin’s government. In other words, 
the choice will not be whether we are to have Protec- 
tion or Free Trade, but whether we are to have a 
Capital Levy or not. On such an issue the ranks of 
Conservatism—and, we should think, of sane Liberal- 
ism—must be solidly closed. 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 

If the fact is kept clearly in mind the forthcoming 
utterances of political orators, and the revival of eco- 
nomic controversies, need disturb neither Protectionist 
Liberals nor Free Trade Conservatives. The sooner 
the issue is joined and the fight begun the better, so 
long as anyone who has the smallest ‘‘ stake in the 
country ’’ realizes that, for the time being, the only 
insurance against economic revolution is loyal and 
active support of the official Government policy. 


THE CENTRAL GLASGOW ELECTION 

Whatever may be to the interest of parties, it is to 
the national interest that the true issue should be 
brought before electors under conditions that oblige 
them to realize its nature. Central Glasgow, we feel, 
ought to be a contest between Conservatism and 
Socialism, without Liberal intervention. We cannot 
expect Liberal organizers to acquiesce ‘in this feeling, 
and it is not surprising, in view of ‘the poor Liberal 
vote in the last trial of strength, that ‘they should seek 


- his first limited acceptance ‘of the: British: 


out the strongest available Liberal candidate in the 
person of Mr. Winston Churchill. He may, or may 
not, feel disposed to fight a by-el:tion on the eve of a 
General Election; it will be a pity, from the point of 
view of those who wish for the constituency’s verdict 
on fundamentals, if he transfers to Glasgow the atten- 
tion he is at present giving to Manchester, and by his 
personality and talents forces the fiscal question into 
a prominence which it ought not to have in Glasgow. 


AN ILLEGITIMATE REFERENDUM 

We cannot agree with Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s pro- 
posal of a referendum on the fiscal question. It is not 
that we dislike the referendum in itself. On the con- 
trary, we regard it as admirable, but to be invoked only 
when change in the Constitution is threatened or when 
the Parliamentary machinery is brought to a standstill 
by conflict between the Houses. As a means of pre- 
venting revolution and of procuring release from a dead- 
lock it is excellent. But why should we resort to it 
when there is neither peril to the Constitution nor an 
irreconcilable, or any, difference between the two 
Houses? Why should extraordinary means be em- 
ployed before ordinary have been found inc=pable? 
Passing from general considerations to particular, why 
should Mr. Baldwin’s fiscal policy, which has value and 
indeed meaning only as part of his whole policy, be 
isolated for submission to the voters? The voters’ real 
choice is between Conservative policy as a whole and 
the Labour policy. Why should the issue be narrowed? 


SPILT MILK 

Germany’s progress towards total incapacity is more 
rapid than that of the negotiations ‘still- proceeding 
among the Allies and the United States on the subject 
of the proposed Expert Commission to inquire mto 
her capacity. What has happened is that Britain, 
Italy and Belgium find themselves in - substantial 
agreement concerning the nature and functions of 
such a Commission; it is France, by M. Poincaré, 
that is again blocking the way. During last week-end 


‘the French Prime Minister, fearing apparently that he 


had yielded too-much, though it was little enough, in 
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added further restrictions of such a character as greatly 
diminished the possible value of the Commission. In 
particular he raised the point that the estimation of 
Germany’s capacity to pay must be for a short period 
only. This means more negotiations—for the defini- 
tion of the short period—and more delay, the very 
thing that there should not be, considering the highly 
critical condition of the’ Reich. In the circumstances 
it is not strange that many people question the useful- 
ness of appointing a Commission at all. 


THE DISORDER IN GERMANY 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said of *he situa- 
tion in Germany is that the Reich still holds together. 
The position as between Bavaria and Berlin may be 
judged from the fact that both have considerable armed 
forces concentrated alony the frontier, but so far there 
has been no actual rupture of a final kind. The 
Socialists have withdrawn their support from Dr. 
Stresemann, who is subjected to great pressure from 
the Nationalists, and is politically in an exceedingly 
tight corner, from which escape may be impossible. 
His efforts to fix a relation between the mark and some 
more stable currency continue, but with scant result. 
Neither the precise terms of the communication ad- 
dressed to him by the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 
re-establishment in full working of the Inter-Allied 
Mission of Control, nor the effect of that communication 
on him and his Government, are yet clear; naturally 
it has been denounced by the parties of the Right, but 
it is their very action that will make control necessary 
sooner or later unless they change their tone. Ob- 
scurity still hangs over the Rhineland. But what 
emerges from any picture of Germany as a whole is the 
growing disorder, to which the spreading food-riots 
give the darkest colour. 


THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCES 


With this week the work of the two Imperial Con- 
ferences draws to a close, and General Smuts and some 
of the Canadian representatives are returning to their 
homes. If it is too soon to attempt to assess the full 
value of the conferences with respect to all phases of 
Empire policy, some results are already plain enough to 
indicate what has been the general tendency. Con- 
siderable fiscal concessions—more were announced on 
Wednesday—have been made by the Mother Country 
to the Dominions, and there has been a tightening up 
of Imperial Defence, as shown in the projected early 
construction of cruisers. The standing Empire 
Economic Committee to be appointed ought to prove 
most useful, not so much in initiating policies as in fur- 
thering inter-Empire trade and in developing the 
resources of the Empire—among the primary or funda- 
mental objects of both conferences. Regarding Empire 
foreign policy we expect a statement will be made by 
the Government shortly after the reassembling of Par- 
liament. There is one thing, however, that we must 
say about the conferences, and it is this: if they ter- 
minate without some clear understanding regarding 
Empire Wireless it will be a great pity. 


THE GREEK DYNASTY 

Whether it is true or not that King George II of 
Greece has stated that he finds his throne an intolerable 
burden in the distracted state of the country, it is cer- 
tainly the case that he narrowly escaped losing it the 
other day. There has long been a fairly strong Republi- 
can party in Greece, and it was greatly strengthened by 
the manifesto of General Pangalos, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and others, accusing the King of sympathizing 
with the Metaxist rising, which has just been put down, 
and demanding a plebiscite on the retention of the 
dynasty. Had it not been for the very decided inter- 
vention of M. Venizelos, still the most influential Greek 


in the world, the Republicans might very well have suc- © 


ceeded in their object. Venizelos, who has little cause 
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to love the dynasty, upholds it, quite rightly, on the 
ground that at present the business of every good Greek 
is to work for the salvation, to say nothing of the Pacifi- 
cation, of his country, and to leave the Constitutionaj 
question alone. 


TEMPER IN THE BALKANS 


By their extraordinary bravery as well as by their 
frightful sufferings in the war, the Serbians gained a far 
higher place in the general estimation of the world than 
they had held before. It seems a pity that they should 
imperil it by launching, after the model of Mussolini, 
an ultimatum, with a rigorous time-limit, against Bul. 
garia, because of the attempted murder of the Yugo- 
Slav Military Attaché at Sofia, especially as the Bulgar 
Government had made haste to express its regret. Bul. 
garia, in no position to do anything else, has yielded to 
the pressure, and has accepted the terms of Belgrade, 
Who the men were who tried to murder the Attaché js 
not yet known, but the surmise that they were Mace. 
donians is probably correct. If that is so, here is another 
instance of the truth that peace is precariously poised in 
the Balkans, for it is the attempted absorption of Mace. 
donia by Serbia that is one of the chief causes of the 
prevailing disquiet and unrest in South-Eastern Europe, 


SCRAPPING THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


We confess to only a very tepid regard for the Im. 
perial Institute, but we are surprised that with appar. 
ently only one serious objector the Imperial Economic 
Conference should have agreed to the abolition of the 
public exhibition galleries of the Institute. Whatever 
may be alleged against the administration of the Insti- 
tute, the fact remains that in those galleries alone was 
it possible to obtain a full view of the Empire. There 
is doubtless a case for reform and further develop- 
ment, but that the galleries should be abolished seems 
drastic and inopportune. The initiative is from the 
central Government of the Empire, and the motive is 
economy. The saving expected is £5,000 a year, and 
this is saved not as a total to the British taxpayer but 
to the sharing units of the Empire. Here surely the 
Government are employing not the axe but the knife of 
the cheese-parer. 


PUSSYFOOT IN SCOTLAND 

So far the Prohibitionists have gained little in Scot- 
land. The earlier voting results show an increase of about 
ten per cent. among their supporters, but of nearly 
twenty per cent. in the number of their opponents. 
Nevertheless, we predict considerable success for Pro- 
hibition even in Scotland. For nine-tenths of Prohibi- 
tionists are people eager to work for their cause, 
whereas nine-tenths of anti-Prohibitionists are merely 
passive resisters to Pussyfoot. The fight, whether in 
Scotland or elsewhere, tends to become one between 
fanatical abstainers on the one side and the trade on the 
other, while the average consumer stands aloof, so that 
defenders of a not unimportant kind of personal liberty 
can be denounced as protectors of their own selfish busi- 
ness interests. We may yet see a dry Scotland and 
some laureate of mineral waters in the place of Burns. 


FROM DRY TO WET 

Some months ago Manitoba, as the result of a 
referendum, again became ‘‘ wet,” after being ‘‘ dry” 
for several years. Now, her sister-province, Alberta, 
after seven years of Prohibition, has followed her 
example but has somewhat bettered it. In Manitoba 
liquor is sold by permit in Government stores; in 
Alberta it is to be sold in bottle or glass in licensed 
premises, but the actual supply is to be a Government 
monopoly. In both provinces the Government is bound 
to see that the liquor is pure; this, of course, is an 
important matter, and was a reason for the success of 
the anti-Prohibitionists. That there is a pronounced 
reaction in Canada against the dry regime is seen in 


that four of her provinces—Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, 
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and British Columbia—are now definitely wet, though 
with certain limitations, differing in each province, but 
all making for that moderation which is sanity. 


FARMERS AND CONSERVATIVES 


While awaiting the Government’s proposals in detail 
for helping the agricultural industry, our farmers, we 
think, might profitably ask themselves what assistance 
they are likely to get from the Liberals or the Labour- 
ites. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the 
Report of the War Finance Corporation, which had 
been requested by President Coolidge to investigate the 
complaints made by the American wheat farmers, ad- 
yises against all forms of Government intervention, 
whether in the nature of a bounty or of buying up sur- 
plus wheat, but advocates co-operative methods, 
especially in marketing, and the adjustment of wheat 
acreage to world production. Not much comfort this 
for the American farmer, with his big stocks of wheat ! 
The American ‘‘ granger” is, however, becoming a 
power once more in American politics, and may force 
some concession. In this country it is the Conservative 
Party that has always been the friend of the farmer— 
indeed, his only political friend, and is so still. We 
would irge our farmers to wait a little longer. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIANS 


Alone among Dominion statesmen, General Smuts 
has declined to set up a committee to discuss with 
Indian representatives the status of Indians. His 
reasons for refusal are weighty. The Cape has a fran- 
chise by qualification, and qualified Indians enjoy it 
there on an equality with whites. But in the other 
three Provinces of the Union of South Africa there is 
manhood suffrage, and that renders the inclusion of 
Indians impossible without swamping of the whites in 
Natal at any rate. We would direct attention to his 
statement, however, chiefly for his retort to an Indian 
threat that the question may be made by India one of 
“foreign” policy. As he says, Indians cannot have it 
both ways. They cannot treat the question as at once 
a domestic question between partners in the Empire 
and a dispute with a “‘ foreign” State. His candour 
will cause temporary annoyance in India, but should 
eventually do good by clearing the situation of humbug. 


THE BOILERMAKERS’ NEGOTIATIONS 

The Federation of Shipbuilding Employers is to 
meet the Boilermakers’ Society as these lines appear 
in print. The imminence of this meeting to negotiate 
a truce where there was not a shadow of excuse for 
war has not prevented the Boilermakers from passing 
truculent resolutions at various branch meetings of 
their members. Of regret that the country has 
already lost seven millions sterling and_ that 
sixty thousand fellow-workers have been thrown 
out of employment there is not a word. Unless the 
central authorities of Labour can change the attitude 
of the Boilermakers, there must be an end to discipline 
in the ranks of Labour and, consequently, of collective 


bargaining. 


AN ENGLISH DINNER 


We are invited by a correspondent to suggest a 
typical English dinner menu. It was the opinion of a 
great epicure quoted by Abraham Hayward that turbot, 
venison and a fruit tart was a dinner fit for a king. 
On the other hand, so generally wise a guide as 
Walker, of ‘‘ The Original,’’ boasted absurdly of a 
dinner of two courses, one of them being plum-pud- 
ding, and Sir Henry Thompson prided himself on 
tight-course dinners. The old English authorities, in 
short, differ very widely. Our own suggestion would 
be: turtle soup, boilet turbot, sirloin of beef, game, 
and those assorted jellies which figure in civic ban- 
quets. The game would be plainly roasted birds with 
the traditional bread-sauce. As to wines, the emphasis 
Would be on the after-dinner port. 


THE HOUR FOR CONCENTRATION 


EFORE the Plymouth gathering of the National 

Union of Conservative Associations, demands 

were being made on their behalf, apparently by 
general consensus, for a definite lead on a definite 
policy for the party from its new leader, Mr. Baldwin. 
And there can have been no doubt, in the result at Ply- 
mouth, about the genuine enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech there, laying down in broad outlines 
the policy he intended to pursue, with its new feature 
of ‘* fiscal protection for home markets,’’ on which he 
was prepared to ‘‘ stand or fall,’’ was received by the 
Conservative delegates from all parts of the country. 
Since then, particularly at Swansea and in Manchester, 
Mr. Baldwin has further amplified his programme, with 
general acceptance from all sections of his followers. 
That it should have met at once with utter repudiation 
from the leaders of the Liberal and Labour Parties was 
no more than was expected. As we said last week, the 
adoption of this new fighting policy for the Conserva- 
tive Party, with the certainty of an early General 
Election on the issues involved in it, means an end to 
any hopes of “‘ tranquillity ’’ in our domestic politics ; 
but if the Conservative Party means business, as we 
think and hope it does, it need not fear the approaching 
contest on that account. What we are rather con- 
cerned about, however, at this early stage in its recep- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin’s programme, is the niggling sort 
of criticism on its tactical aspects that has been making 
a sporadic appearance on the part of some individual 
Conservative Members of Parliament, and of others 
who ordinarily profess to be supporters of the present 
Government. We venture therefore at once to follow 
up our warning last week as to the necessity of active 
spade-work in the constituencies on the merits of Mr. 
Baldwin’s proposals, by insisting on the importance of 
a loyal concentration under his leadership. For the 
one thing certain is that the most serious national 
danger is ahead from the activities of the Labour Party, 
which is the only alternative party likely to profit from 
Conservative apathy or disunion, unless the further 
appeal to the country, which must now be made at a 
fairly early date, results in a repetition of the Conserva- 
tive victory of a year ago. 

Although the decision seems to have gone against 
having a Party Meeting before or just after the reopen- 
ing of Parliament, we feel confident that it might have 
had a useful effect in this direction. Certainly Mr. 
Baldwin need have no fear of the results of one. At 
the Party Meeting, when he was formally adopted as 
Leader of the Party, after having been appointed Prime 
Minister, nothing did either him or the party more 
good than the fine spirit shown by Lord Curzon in wel- 
coming him to that position. No better example of 
the concentration now needed in the party could be 
cited than that. The same example is, indeed, now 
being set by such members of his Cabinet as Lord 
Derby and Lord Salisbury, who, irrespective of their 
older associations with the policy of Free Trade, are 
ready to follow Mr. Baldwin’s lead. But if there is to 
be no Party Meeting, we hope at all events that the 
need of concentration among the rank and file, and 
among supporters of the Government in the Press, will 
be recognized before any more mischief is done. 
What can be the use of suggestions from individual 
Conservative Members of Parliament about the mis- 
fortune to themselves of having another election so 
soon after last year? What can be the use of such a 
suggestion as has been made by the Spectator, that a 
Referendum, or Poll of the People, should be taken on 
Mr. Baldwin’s policy? For our own part, we think 
that, on really suitable occasions, a Referendum might 
become a very valuable part of our Constitutional 
machinery. But we fail to see how, at this stage, any 
simple question capable of being answered ‘‘ Aye ’’ or 
‘* No”’ on paper, could be put before individual voters 
as a test of their judgment on Mr. Baldwin’s policy. 
What the country as a whole will have to decide is 
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whether it wants a Conservative Government, with its 
general programme, or a Liberal or Labour Govern- 
ment, with whatever their programme may be, in 
power ; and this can only be decided by a Parliamentary 
Election. Granted, again, that individual Members 
of Parliament, having only won their seats a year ago, 
would rather not have the expense and trouble of hav- 
ing to contest them a second time any earlier than they 
can help—what can be the relevance of this perfectly 
natural consideration in the existing circumstances? If 
ever there was a moment when the Leader of the Party 
had to make a decision on his own responsibility, and 
had a right to look for loyal co-operation from his fol- 
lowers, it is now; and whether it may be earlier or later 
than the end of next January—which seems to be the 
time when most people now expect him to advise a dis- 
solution—it must have been obvious that, if the Con- 
servative Party under his leadership is to be free from 
the pledge not to make any radical change in our fiscal 
policy, an early general election was the inevitable 
corollary of the programme laid down by Mr. Baldwin 
at Plymouth. 

What people have to realize is that, having got back 
last year to Party Government, the supporters of the 
different Parliamentary parties—whether Conservative, 
Liberal, or Labour—must loyally accept its implica- 
tions in the workings of our constitutional machinery. 
It is no use airing individual views which merely sug- 
gest hesitation or doubt about questions of tactics. 
What the Conservative Party, and all those who stand 

the policy of Conservatism, must do now is to pull 
‘rongly together under the leadership of Mr. Baldwin, 
with loyal concentration in support of the programme 
adopted by his Government. If they do that, we have 
no fear for what the verdict of the country will be. 


“IS IT ALL GOING TO HAPPEN AGAIN ?” 


Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench— 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless rain? 

Do you ever stop to ask, “‘ Is it all going to happen again? ”’ 
SIEGFRIED SAssoon. 


S it? For some reason it is not considered decorous 
[« mention war till it happens; and then when it 

comes Democracy affects to be shocked and sur- 
prised and misled, and starts to talk about ‘‘ war- 
mongers ’’ and ‘‘ secret diplomacy.’’ The cry is a 
confession either of insincerity or ineptitude; for who 
are the war-mongers if they be not each one of us who 
by failure to protest, of our indolence or the malice of 
our hearts, have led each other dumbly to the slaughter ? 
How should a man justly blame the engine-driver if he 
were to board the wrong train for John O’Groats, sleep 
throughout the journey, and wake with a jolt to find 
himself at Land’s End? Five years ago to-morrow 
the bugles sounded armistice after four years of killing 
in a cause. Then at last that cause was won, and it 
remained only to put idealism to the test. What 
idealism there had been! In a little book of remem- 
brance* just published, Mr. Thomas Moult has 
gathered from the literature of the period a bouquet 
of all the loveliness and honour and friendship and 
sacrifice—yes, and a little of the squalor—which 
flowered in the boyhood of the nation during those 
four years. Flowered—and decayed? Slowly, it must 
be said, that idealism has sunk to slumber. Like a 
wounded bird it struggled at the Peace Conference; it 
has given since a few faint wing-beats as it lay, trans- 
fixed and bleeding, on the altar of avarice and com- 
placency. We, who swore that never would we forget, 
have we not already forgotten? What is there 
changed and enlightened in the conduct of our world 
to-day to which we can point in witness, saying to 


** Cenotaph.’ A Book of Remembrance in Poetry and Prose 
for November 11. Compiled and edited by Thomas Moult. Cape, 
5s. net. 


those who are no longer with us that thus and thus 
their deaths have profited us, that thus and thus have 
we kept faith? 


This is what The Times was saying (we quote f 
‘ Cenotaph ’) in December, 1918: 


The world is weary of its past, and we know that we cannot 
live any longer as we used to live, each man and nation for 
itself. We have suffered too much and lost too much for that: 
and in our suffering and loss have dreamed dreams and seen 
visions. We know that there is more, both within us and 
outside us, than we dreamed of ; we know that there is man- 
kind and the hope of all mankind, and the will of man that 
can accomplish itself. 


‘* We cannot live any longer as we used to live.’’ We 
are making, at all events, a tolerably good imitation 
of the old way. Do we flatter ourselves that we re. 
member? Two minutes in a year—what is that? Men 
died for an ideal, and if that ideal is not dead at least 
it sleeps very soundly. If a man allows himself to be 
tied by the heels and dragged head-down in the wake 
of a French tumbrel he must soon be knocked uncon. 
scious. When he wakes, as he is waking now, it is 
with dreadful disillusion. In a letter from a corres- 
pondent which we publish in this issue, occur two 
terrible phrases: ‘‘ Even war is better than the work- 
house”; and, ‘‘ Never again, unless it be against 
France.” The disillusioned would fight as a happier 
alternative to starvation ; but there are others who feel, 
we believe, the old idealism seizing them again because 
of the infamy that is being done in the name of justice. 
It was this against which they fought before. ‘Is it 
all going to happen again? ” 

Is it? It may be. And the most infamous thing of 
all is that it may be right. Unless we remember now 
and keep on remembering, a time will come when we 
shall again have to take up the sword in a just cause. 
That day civilization will topple, and it will be be- 
cause we have never learnt our lesson or remembered. 
We do not mean remembered merely the horror of 
war—that alone were a cowardly memory ; but because 
we have never remembered the faith in which, despite 
the cynics, men did suffer and die, nor kept it bright 
and warred for it with words and deeds, now, in the 
time of our respite. 

It is not. easy. Reading these pages of remem- 
brance one feels again that sense of exaltation and 
happiness which strangely possessed us in those years. 
Men in the bulk were actually happier and better then; 
they were lifted out of themelves and it was easier, 
maybe, in that strained and crowded company, to burn 
with faith in humanity. Life in the open air, physical 
fitness, and the spirit of comradeship made them well 
in body; and it is an old axiom that when a man is 
well in body he is also well in mind. Since then we 
have slipped back mentally and physically; and if we 
think more now, perhaps, of livelihood than of life 
itself, we have not the old circumstances to sustain 
us. That cannot be an excuse; only an explanation. 
And explanations are likely to be listened to with im- 
patience when forgetfulness has borne its poisoned 
fruit. It is a mockery to make remembrance of the 
dead unless we make remembrance also of that for 
which they died. In‘ The Soul of the War,’ Sir Philip 
Gibbs writes: ‘‘ There will be no hope of peace until 
the peoples of the world recognize their brotherhood 
and refuse to be led to the shambles for mutual mas- 
sacre.’’ All who are dumb are equally war-mongers. 
‘‘ If there is no hope of that,’’ he goes on, “ if, as 
some students of life hold, war will always happen be- 
cause life itself is a continual warfare, and one man 
lives only at the expense of another, then there is no 
hope, and all the ideals of men. striving for the pro- 
gress of mankind, all the dreams of poets and the 
sacrifice of scientists, are utterly vain and foolish, and 
pious men should pray God to touch this planet with 
a star and end the folly of it all.” It is just five years 


since the last folly ended, and already there are men 
willing to tempt the hand of youth back to the sword- 


hilt. 
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A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, November 8 


HE old Archbishop standing at Bonar Law’s 
grave in the Abbey last Monday, with uplifted 
hand invoking the peace of God on the assembled 
political world, and praying that our hearts and minds 
should be kept in the knowledge and love of God, is 
to me a memorable picture in the kaleidoscope of the 
past week. For in one’s pilgrimage through the world 
nothing appears so increasingly remarkable as the 
difference between the formulated aspirations of 
humanity and its organized and avowed intentions. 
If the peace of God passed all human understanding 
in the simpler age in which those words were written, 
surely it is a hundredfold more completely out of the 
comprehension of the organized life of the present day. 
From that moment of solemn commemoration we passed 
out to the strains of Chopin’s Funeral March and the 
clash of pealing bells to a world where strife and 
commotion as of the Devil although unhappily they 
do not pass our understanding, seem completely to 
fill and dominate our lives. 
* * 


For it is not merely among nations, or even among 
parties, that there is at present a total absence of the 
spirit of peace; in the daily existence of the individual 
there is an increasing pressure of hurry, effort, con- 
test, and disturbance that threaten not merely the 
dignity but the very decencies of life. London to-day 
seems to be possessed by a kind of insanity of move- 
ment, of which the traffic problem is a symptom. 
People are hurled and packed into conveyances, which 
themselves become so packed that they progress only 
by violent rushes and jerks, punctuated by blocks and 
stoppages; and one of the more unhappy results of 
this state of affairs is that those bodies which are in 
charge and control of the machinery by which this 
passionate need of movement is gratified, seem to be 
giving way to the general spirit of roughness and 
inconsideration. This spirit was born of the jangled 
nerves and discontents left by the war, and has been 
allowed to grow and continue, apparently unchecked, 
until an extremely low standard of human dignity and 
respect seems to be accepted as inevitable. The 
majority of people in London travel by omnibus, tube 
or underground railway. In the last named alone there 
seems to remain any shred of consideration for the 
passenger as a human being. The lot of a person 
travelling by omnibus, for example, is first a rough and 
tumble fight to squeeze into the vehicle; second, a 
struggle to obtain the half share of a seat which is 
ostensibly designed to accommodate two people, but 
is in fact sufficient for one and a half; and if he or she 
be fated to occupy the vacant outer third of the seat, 
to be pushed against, crushed and jostled by a further 
file of passengers standing in a place which is not wide 
enough to accommodate a small child. Travelling on 
the tube railways involves an initial packing and herd- 
ing into lifts where people are crushed together in a 
manner which is frankly indecent ; shot down like bales 
of goods to their destination under the earth; and then 
obliged to join in a further scramble (shouted at by 
attendants to ‘‘ hurry on’”’ while still an opposing 
stream of passengers is hurrying off) in the attempt 
to seek the support of a seat before they are hurled off 
their feet or against other passengers by the violent 
jerk of the starting train. The process is reversed, 
with all its degrading accompaniments, at the other 
end. And during their journey they are entertained by 
pictures of lambs in the field, flowery meadows, and 
invitations to ‘‘ travel by tube ’’ in order to enjoy these 
simple pleasures. People are hurled to their work and 
hurled back from it, jostled, punched, brushed against, 
and breathed upon ih the process. To say that this 
kind of thing has no effect on people’s mentality, or 
on the general outlook towards life of a whole genera- 
tion, would be to deny what is patent and obvious. 


Of course I know that the overcrowding of London, 
and the mass of traffic with which the very able men 
responsible for the organization of our transport have 
to deal, present problems of a most acute kind. But 
business concerns which enjoy monopolies should be 
obliged to maintain a certain standard of consideration 
towards the public whom they serve, and out of whom 
they make their profits. If there is one thing that is 
certain in human experience, it is that putting power 
into the hands of people who are untrained and un- 
educated in its exercise has a demoralizing effect on 
those who wield it. When lift-men and train attend- 
ants are practically instructed in the methods of cattle- 
drovers for herding the greatest number of human 
beings into given spaces in a given time, it is not in 
the least to be wondered at that their manners should 
degenerate. But it is the duty of railway and traffic 
organizers to see that these men, whose work is very 
hard and performed in extremely monotonous condi- 
tions, should not be allowed to degenerate into ill-man- 
nered automatons. The very fact that their work 
tends to make their actions automatic and their utter- 
ances often almost unrecognizable as human speech, 
should suggest the advisability of giving them as much 
change and variety as possible. Train attendants 
should have spells of lift work as a change, and men 
should be moved in rotation from one point to another 
so that they do not become stale by the monotony of 
restricted scenes and surroundings. 


* * * 


Above all there should be competent inspectors, 
people of imagination, who should constantly travel 
with the sole purpose of observing this attitude of the 
employees to the passengers, and, it may be added, of 
passengers to one another. The sight of a big buck 
nigger pressing himself against a frail woman in a 
crowded lift, and puffing tobacco smoke into her face, 
is to me a far from lovely sight, and one, upon the 
whole, which ought not to afflict the eyes of an English- 
man in this year of time. It seems to me that we are, 
in very cowardice, substituting for the old alleged 
tyranny of privilege a much more terrible tyranny of 
the mass upon the individual, and it is well that we 
should look to it and consider it in time, before it pro- 
duces its inevitable reactions. 

Fitson YOUNG 


TWO WORLDS MEET IN ROTHENBURG 
By Louis GOLDING 


7 HERE is a likeness in the death of cities as in 
the death of men. In the death which encom- 
passes Ravenna of the Byzantine mosaics and 
Chipping Campden of the Flemish traceries, that same 
vast indifferent equality is operating which converts 
the dust of kings or peasants indistinguishably into 
weeds or lilies, if the dust which has incorporated 
their dust be propitious to this or the other growth. 
If there had been death at the heart of Rothenburg on 
the Tauber, that tiny immortal city upon hills in the 
deep folds of Bavaria, | know that I should have 
responded to it but too quickly, with a numbing at the 
heart and a faint mournful ringing of bells about the 
ears. For the circumstances were propitious to such 
sympathy. As we passed under one of her many 
gates thick snow muffled our feet, which else might 
have made a clangour like metal in the close concave 
of the arch. The porter who conducted me to my 
lodging was silent as the snow. It was too dark to 
see his face in the narrow streets which closed about 
us; and the infrequent lamps made them the more 
spectral. He might have been Monarchist Bavaria 
remonstrant against the appearance of an Entente 
foreigner, or hungry Germany too dispirited for words ; 
he only made me feel that he was a shade leading a 
shade. Yet even in the silence and snow and loneli- 
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ness, | felt Rothenburg not to be dead but withdrawn, 
preserving herself as music in an instrument or odour 
in a flower that shuts by night. Opening my window, 
i saw the ramparts below me extenaing east and west ; 
west and east rose the black bulk of towers guarding 
the ramparts against enemies more insidious than the 
army of Lully, which they had withstood, and unsuc- 
cessiully, of old—such enemies, 1 wouid instance, as 
baroque architecture, or radio wireless, or Prohipition, 
or any blasphemy. for below rampart and towers 
dropped the hiliside steeply to the unhushed Tauber ; 
beyond, ghostily ascended the snowy fields. 1 had 
come at ijast to Rothenburg, despite the Ireaty of 
Versailles, despite even the suéami—which is a kind Oi 
meat—provided at the junction station of Steinacn. 

ihere, 1 think, in the salumi is essen- 
tially the dragon which holds the road to Kothenourg, 
a more mottied and iormidable beast even than tat 
** Dasiliskest of basilisks ’’ which Carpaccio painicu 
for his side-alley Sciavonians in Venice. When the 
great trains irom the North and West ot kLurope 
make lor Munchen (as Ollen as they have coal enougn) 
they are always late at Stemach, and the tew travel- 
lers who descend there find the local train already 
contemptuously departed. in my judgment the locai 
train preserves an admirable sense ol proportion, A 
single gavie Ol her most rickely is worth 
than ali the protracted ostentation oi the Louvre, her 
palest grass-biade than the deliberate boskage 
of Unter den Linden. And, as i said, he who tinds 
himsell at Steinach ior hali-a-day or a whole nigit 
with nothing but its sa/ams tor sustenance, and who 
none the less persists in his pilgrimage, is worthy ot 
the revelation cailed Kothenburg on the iauber waich 
next morning saluted my awakened eyes. 

‘Lhe truth is that, sealed by the several seals oi her 
gates, exalted upon the iorehead of her hills, tresn- 
ened by a lovely wind which even in mid-winter seemed 
to convey the smelj fountains and blowing garaens, 
illuminated by an atmosphere as pure as tlame, the 
spirit of Kothenburg seemed to be not merely intensér 
in degree than the spirit of all earth’s other cities, but 
different in kind, as the life of the Middle Ages in 
Bavaria was dilierent in kind from the life of Mr. 
Henry Ford in Massachusetts or Cincinatti, or what- 
ever gracious modern city he may adorn. | am driven 
to painting to express the effect that she produced 
upon me. 1 remember suddenly coming upon a 
miniature Van Eyck altar-piece which had, by some 
dark agency of the satiric gods, hidden itself in a 
great wilderness of Guercino and the Caraccis and 
Guido Reni and other monumental gentlemen from 
monumental Bologna. It was like a jewel shining 
intensely against a background of lead-foil, or a sole 
sky-reflecting pool on a waste of heath. Such was 
the intensity of her air and light. But the eye had to 
contract respondingly, in order to become aware of 
what was passing within the brightness. Then it was 
that the bright colours of all things living in Rothen- 
burg, the hay piled in corners, the pigs squealing 
into entries, the curled garniture of butchers’ shops, 
the fat bonneted women stooping over baskets, the 
boys wheeling hoops, the scarves thrown about necks, 
the mouths blowing at finger-tips, the tips of noses 
and ears, the incredible tails of cats, the irrelevant 
apparitions of goats and geese and divers other fowl— 
all these brought into mind the glorious phantasma- 
goria of Peter Breughel. The Middle Ages had taken 
bone and flesh, and the flesh was nipped kindlily by 


the frost, and high overhead from the Rathaus Tower 


pealed the clear bells. 

Perhaps nowhere else in Europe does the girdle of 
old walls stand so complete. As you pace its circuit 
from the Spitalthor to the Weissthurm, and further to 
the Klingenthor, on the right hand you look into the 
outer and modern world, into those fading fields 
which followed far enough become Wormwood 
Scrubs. On your left you look into a joyous mys- 


tery of survival which is the more joyous and mys- 
terious because there is no panting deliberateness 
about it. You will find none of tnose resurrectionary 
efforts to make the Rothenburger dance his old coun- 
try dances which make the bones of the burford 
villager in Oxfordshire groan with dismay; nor is he 
pertly and commercially conscious, as the Italian 
townsman is, of the rare beauty about him. 1 had 
once thought in my folly that the stained glass of the 
thirteenth century, such as you see in Ulm or Kegens- 
burg, is lovelier than any sunset, because those dead 
artincers had wrested out of very fire and sky their 
last secrets of scarlet and sapphire. But | had not 
seen the sunset iramed by a grey stone arch in Koth. 
enburg and divided marvellously into muliions by the 
vlack intervening tracery Oi a winter tree. Day 
ioliowea day, not like separate meiodies, but like tne 
bars of one sweet solitary lune, 1 Nad Not entered a 
piace of skomance. NO: 42 telt that 1 had never 
entered into i.eauly ceiore. it was the tactories oj 
>hemeid and the y.cat chimneys o1 Chelsea over the 
dehled river that were an jnsuostantial pageant iadea, 
leaving not a wrack behind. 

ana then one night 1 passed with a nothenburger 
iriend into a uistrict which, even in that munute city, 
4 did not seem to recognize. ferhaps 1 Knew it weil. 
ceraps the spirit working irom within already so 
soon was producing a suple Change. Sut the sound 
tnat startied me was the tune—here, in National 
Docialist Bavaria—oi no song eise than the Marseu- 
laise, lorcing its way througn te shuttered windows 
Oi an inn. 4 expressed to my iriend my sense o1 keen 
surprise. but no, he insistea—yet aiter a littie hesita- 
tion, 1 telt—it was not tne Marseillaise, Dut the song 
of tae Communist internationale. As lor numseil, he 
was a simple, unaimbilOus Socialist; Dut the Seciclary 
was his friend. \vould 1 care to go im and sce anu 
gear’ What song the sirens sang to Ulysses, an oid 
writer sald, 1S not beyond aii conjecture; bul wnat 
beings they were that were Kari Marx communists 
against a background oi Peter breugnel, was beyond 
divining, iiad they three heads ana one eyer fad 
they tusks or tails’ Let us enter, 1 said. 

We entered. ‘he beams were cobwebbed with cen- 
turies. Lhe lamps may have burned at some period 
ot their history belore a Gothic madonna. And seated 
along both sides of two tables were twenty or thirty 
little boys and girls, their hair scrupulously plaited or 
cut close to the scalp, as their sex demanded. All that 
it is possible for the human to present of well-scrubbed 
shone in their soaped faces, ail of innocuous in their 
eyes. Our entry did not disconcert their bland fury. 
Song succeeded song in an ever bloodier procession. 
i cannot write down here what was to be done wita 
the capitalistic ‘* belly ’’ (no other word translated the 
German). 1 cannot write down what sentiments sim- 
mered on those tiny angelic lips. Here and there a 
parent sprawled in the grim corners of the room, as 
shaggy as his child was spruce. Once and again his 
eye tiashed commendation from under the seamed cliff 
ot his brows, as some particularly lurid sentiment 
quickened the song. The industry of generations had 
concentrated upon the cleanliness of the children. For 
the parents enough were dirty scarves and patched 
trousers tucked into muddy boots. Then the sitting 
came to an end. The blond babes climbed from the 
benches, solemnly shook hands each with his comrade, 
then cried of one accord to the ceiling, ‘‘ Heil Moscau, 
Heil Moscau, Heil Moscau!’’ Blonde babes and 
shaggy parents disappeared beyond parapet and 
gable, were swallowed into the tall tombs of houses. 
Loud over the meeting of the two worlds tolled the 
bells of Rothenburg. 

Once more I made the circuit of the solitary ram- 
parts; but I knew not whether to look to the right, 
into the snowy fields.,or to the left, into the sleeping 
city. Nor did the moon, making them both frail as 
foam, help me as she sailed wanly through thin clouds. 
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PATTERNS OF HUMANITY 
By W- G. 
Leicester Galleries: Caricatures by Quiz. 
ey HE English have the spirit of caricature in their 


CONSTABLE 


blood ; but each generation speaks its own idiom. 

Quiz belongs to that which grew to manhood 
in the midst of war, when man was dominated by the 
machine ; and in his caricatures the humanity of his sit- 
ters interests him less than the patterns they make 
against the background of life. His predecessors 
found their weapons in the exaggeration of physical 
features, in the expression of some characteristic 
movement or attitude. With them, emphasis on per- 
sonality counted; with Quiz, the subordination of 
personality to its material environment. So, with a 
post-war Olympian scorn, he watches the heroes of an 
earlier generation wriggle upon his impaling pen. De- 
scent into the arena is a dangerous business for him, 
since he risks his‘own gift of patterning to snatch that 
of others, human characterization. Even so, he often 
achieves success. The excellent ‘ Professor Tonks’ 
could only have proceeded from timely conviction that 
the Slade can hold only one Olympian; and those who 
have heard Mr. J. H. Thomas introduce himself as 
‘ Plain John Thomas, the fireman,’ will find him here 
remorsely recorded as such. But for the most part, 
Quiz sees his sitters as a kind of Robot, their soul 
purged away, its material habitation left. Dr. Gore 
assumes the aspect of a benevolent simian; Mr. Bald- 
win and his pig regard the world with the same un- 
winking placidity; Lord Birkenhead apes the pouter 
pigeon; and the catalogue holds welcome reassurance 
when it describes No. 51 as ‘ Nathaniel, Marquess 
Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., D.L., J.P.” Then 
from these simulacra, Quiz strips their poor import- 
ance. Mr. Winston Churchill lives not of himself, but 
as the passing exponent of the arts and the ternporary 
occupant of an armchair; India remains, while Lord 
Peel struts across it, a shadowy figure; Sir Wallis 
Budge makes Egypt live less than come to life through 
Egypt. Yet Quiz is not unkind; he merely with suave 
good temper and amiable perception of the ridiculous 
puts together the jig-saw puzzle of life in the spirit of 
Samuel Butler’s dictum that a hen is merely an egg’s 
way of producing another egg. 

To his outlook, Quiz has moulded his technique. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, no over-indulgent critic, has 
marked his mastery of clean pen-and-ink work. It is 
far from the brilliant calligraphy of Rowlandson, the 
thrusting emphasis of Keene, or the delicate sensi- 
bility of Mr. Beerbohm himself. Rather, it has the 
calculated artistry, the conscious elaboration, of 
Beardsley. The line has not the flexibility, the cer- 
tainty, the expressiveness of Beardsley’s; labour is 
often squandered upon the unessential; the design is 
apt to be over-emphatic. Yet, comparing later with 
earlier work within the space of a year, one can see 
these faults in process of elimination. The drawing 
becomes more expressive, spacing and arrangement 
more inevitable, and the intricately woven patterns of 
stuffs and surfaces lose their obtrusiveness, giving 
instead charm and variety of texture to throw the 
main theme into relief. 


Correspondence 
A PUZZLED IMPERIALIST 


(From an IRIsH CORRESPONDENT) 
Dublin, November 6 


WAS born a British subject, in Ireland, and 
brought up to sing ‘‘ God Save the Queen.’’ Re- 
bellion had taken a holiday then, in the years fol- 
lowing the outbreak of 1867. Eleven years later the 
Land League started, substituted ‘‘ God Save Ire- 
land,’’ and taught us to achieve ‘‘ national freedom ”’ 


by everybody confiscating everybody else. The National 
League followed, and merged into the United Irish 
League, which became the real ‘‘ Government “‘ of Ire- 
land, and ran its writ until displaced by the proclama- 
tion of a Republic in 1916. ‘‘ The King ”’ had been 
put out of it step by step, his Ministers steadily bar- 
gaining with criminals and compounding felonies in 
the name of ‘‘ government.’’ Fifty years of steady 
destruction, and now, what next? 

The Republicans pressed me to sing ‘‘ A Nation 
Once Again ”’ with them, but by this time I was in no 
mood for singing. All I could say to them was: ‘‘ Take 
me for a peaceful and law-abiding foreigner deserted 
by his King, and outlawed by his country, but anxious 
to support the constituted authority, if any.’’ ‘‘ We 
are the constituted authority,’’ said the Republicans, 
and they set up their system, not at all more criminal 
than the forms of ‘‘ government ’’ that had gone be- 
fore. Their local methods were contemptible, but the 
honest neutral could depend on the justice and sym- 
pathy of the leaders. 

While I was trying to adapt my conscience to the 
new creation, the Free State came along and said, 
‘** Your allegiance is due to me,’’ at the point of the 
bayonet, and the bayonet borrowed; to which the Re- 
public answered, ‘‘ If you recognize the Free State, 
you are a traitor, and must be treated as such.’’ While 
they fought it out, I was robbed, in the name of 
patriotism. The means to pay my honest debts were 
destroyed or stolen, and when the writs came, I found 
printed all over them, ‘‘ The King,’’ etc., neither the 
Republic nor the Free State. Here, then, were three 
more or less constituted authorities in conflict, all of 
them claiming my allegiance, and none of them capable 
of protecting me; all of them demanding my money, 
and none of them defending my means to pay; all of 
them taking the product of my work, and none of them 
hindering the crimes that made it impossible for me 
to work. More than half my working time was spent 
in protecting myself against thieves; in other words, 
doing the work of ‘‘ government,’’ while I paid in 
taxes at the rate of £5 15s. for every £1 demanded of 
me formerly, before Ireland got her ‘‘ national free- 
dom.’’ Worse still, I found some of the ‘* constituted 
authorities ’’ in league with the thieves for the pur- 
pose of coercing me into ‘“ allegiance,’’ while any 
suspicion of my allegiance to any authority meant the 
increased hostility of another. Such is the outlook, 
even now, for most of these pathetic millions who still 
nickname themselves ‘‘ the Irish nation.’’ They do 
not know what moment their allegiance to any 
authority may make them traitors to another authority 
still more formidable and more cruel. 

By ‘‘ the King”’ in this criticism I do not mean 
that amiable personage who is known by the term and 
is one of the few in these islands who, without excep- 
tion and without reserve, wishes everybody well. I 
mean this mongrel traffic in moral incompetence. which 
acts in his name and reduces his beneficent dignity to 
the level of treason. 

To whom, if to anybody, is my allegiance due now? 
To the King, who would not protect me? To the Re- 
public, who could not protect me? To the Free State, 
who charges me 400 per cent. more than market 
value for the protection which I never get? Must I 
remain loyal to a contract which is consistently violated 
by the other party? When the violation is obviously 
intentional, and Government has turned traitor, my 
alternative is rebellion, but even that is denied to me in 
the conditions, because, without reasonable prospect 
of success, rebellion is a crime against humanity. 

The Free State Government destroy a thousand 
pounds’ worth of property to intimidate the owner 
against expressing his opinions within the Constitu- 
tional limits laid down for him by themselves. Their 
police help the boycotters and thieves to persecute him. 
Their army has instructions to confiscate the very few 
English journals attempting to tell the truth about Ire- 
land, and no Irish journal dares venture the attempt at 
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all. The social function of constructive and constitu- 
tional criticism is prohibited. Reason becomes crime. 
No such coercion has been known in Ireland since the 
penal days. Under Dublin Castle, coercion was at 
least directed against crime. Now it is directed against 
character, intellect and culture, in the interest of the 
criminal, whose sense of ‘‘freedom’’ includes the right 
to rob his neighbour. 

The new policeman, so absurdly young, so crude, 
is turned out from the plough with his manual of dis- 
cipline in one pocket, his rosary beads in another, and 
hung on his neck an ‘‘ Agnus Dei ’”’ for “ protection 
against all danger,’’ including the consequences of his 
complicity in crime against criticism. His confidence 
in his armour is complete, but this only helps to ex- 
pose his alliance with the boycotters. He is quite in- 
capable of effective disguise, and betrays the motive 
at every step. Our peasant Machiavelli has £3 10s. 
a week, which is 100 per cent. more than he is worth 
in the open labour market; and those he helps to 
persecute must help to pay his wages. 

The cult of government by crime is not uniform. 
There are whole districts without a trace of it, where 
nobody dares to protest, which means that these are 
the most hopeless places of all, under the dominion of 
moral death, called by the blessed name of Peace. Why 
need to slay the dead? To do them justice, they prac- 
tise persecution no farther than the completion of 
slavery. 

Are we still British subjects, and if so, have we still 
the ancient right of appeal for the protection of the 
Crown? We need it. The Free State Inquisitors take 
the oath of allegiance to the King, which looks as if 
our right to petition the throne still held good. On 
the other hand, it would appear that any order for ou 
relief by the King would have to be executed only 
through his Free State Inquisitors, the very persons 
against whom our petition is addressed. This would 
seem to be the constitutional meaning. It makes our 
persecutors our only protectors, in which case, where 
is the value of our position as British subjects? 


Verse 
EMPTINESS 


HE wind blows: 
Smoke goes : 
Horse hoofs clup : 
White moon’s up. 
Said the young ghost to the old ghost, 
‘* What hurts the dead men most?” 
But he never answered—the old one, 
The thin one, the cold one. 
The leaves flit : 
Clouds drift : 
The dogs bark: 
All’s dark. 
There’s a quiet the bat’s high squeaking 
Reaches not. That quiet breaking 
‘* Understanding !” piped the old one, 
The thin one, the cold one. 
A voice speaks: 
Cart creaks : 
Then 
All’s still again. 
‘* What?” The old one thrust an arm 
Where the young one’s heart should have beaten 
warm. 
‘* Emptiness !” whistled the old one, 
The thin one, the cold one. 
A cock crows: 
Dawn shows: 
The road’s bare: 
Nothing’s there. 
HuMBERT WOLFE 
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Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres. 
sion in these col of g pinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘i Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with the 
writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

4% Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—I observe, in your issue of November 3, that 
two of your correspondents (whose history, no less 
than their politics, bears the Harmsworth hall-mark), 
take exception to my views. I am tempted to rout 
them with raillery, but am deterred not only by con- 
sideration for the dignity of your admirable paper, but 
also by the importance, not to say seriousness, of the 
real point at issue, which point is not ‘‘ Who 
started the Seven Years War? ’’ but ‘‘ To whom will 
attach the blame for the war which is every day be- 
coming more and more probable? ”’ 

Your correspondents accuse me of being anti-French 
and I do not wilt under the charge. My father was 
anti-French, my grandfather was anti-French, my 
great-grandfather was anti-French. In fact it was 
only a quarter of a century ago that to be anything but 
anti-French was accepted as evidence of incipient soft- 
ening of the brain. And, as I said in my last letter, 
I see no reason why the Frenchman to-day should be 
any better or any worse than he was in the day be- 
fore France found it convenient to abandon the “‘ policy 
of pin-pricks.’’ The Gallophile minority, to which 
your correspondents apparently belong, is not fertile in 
argument and contents itself with replying that Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen have fought side by side. 

I cannot for the life of me see why we should be 
grateful to the French for allowing us to defend their 
country and, incidentally, charging us heavily, in 
sterling, for the privilege : to a plain man it would seem 
that the gratitude should be on the other side. Still 
less do I see why those who were prepared to risk 
their lives for France should now be called upon to 
sacrifice on her altar their livelihoods. The fact that 
French soil is drenched with British blood does not 
seem to me to be a reason why British taxpayers 
should bear the financial burdens of the most pros- 
perous peasantry in Europe, or why money owed to 
England should be lent to other States with a view to 
furthering the hegemony of France: nor, I may re- 
mark, does the refusal of Germany to regard a fine 
as a debt of honour justify France in regarding a debt 
of honour as a liability which may safely be repudiated. 

There is only one other shot in the somewhat barren 
locker of the Gallophile, and it is even less convincing. 
It is to the effect that France must be considered at 
all costs, because her population is decreasing, while 
that of Germany is on the increase. And again, I find 
myself unable to agree. In fact, I most emphatically 
protest against the suggestion that Englishmen must 
beg their bread and Europe must be kept on the brink 
of war in order that Frenchwomen may be spared the 
inconveniences of motherhood. 

If your correspondents were to leave the shelter of 
their clubs and rub shoulders with the two million un- 
employed, or with the thousands of every rank and 
class who are working in Government offices under the 
shadow of impending discharge, they would find little 
sympathy with their views. Two years ago the senti- 
ment was—‘‘ Never again!—unless it’s against 
France.’’ To-day we are beginning to hear the words 
—‘* Even war is better than the workhouse.’’ I there- 
fore earnestly appeal to your correspondents to con- 
sider the harm which they unwittingly do when they 
allow it to appear that the present French policy has 
the support of educated Englishmen. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that unless, before it is too late, we make it 
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clear that this country will not tolerate the continued 
obstruction by the French of the economic recovery of 
Europe, there will be war between England and France 
—a war which politicans will be powerless to prevent, 
because it will be born of the hatred and despair which 
is welling up in the hearts of an impoverished people. 
I am, etc., 
NeELson NortH 


THE CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—The Prime Minister, in his recent speech at 
Plymouth, declared that the only way of fighting the 
question of unemployment was by protecting the home 
market. That is one way, and it would be a great help, 
but it is by no means the only way, nor does it provide 
the real cure. The root cause of periodic unemploy- 
ment is our financial system based on the Gold Stan- 
dard. The particular unemployment from which we 
are suffering to-day is due primarily, without a doubt, 
to the policy recommended by the Cunliffe Committee, 
and to the restriction in the issue of currency notes 
resulting therefrom. 

The Prime Minister also condemned in unsparing 
words Inflation, but he went on to say, ‘‘ Now I believe 
theoretically, in fact I am sure that theoretically in the 
course of time matters would adjust themselves. They 
would adjust themselves the more swiftly if there had 
been in the world such a growth of world trade as 
occurred, for instance, at the time of the great gold 
discovery.” But what did that great gold discovery 
mean? Nothing more nor less than the inflation which 
he so unsparingly condemned, and which he admits 
resulted in a great growth of world trade, and conse- 
quently employment. There he put his finger on the 
real cause of unemployment. The iate Sir Edward 
Holden, in a speech that he made at the Liverpool 
Bankers’ Institute in 1907, when he was defending the 
banks against the charge that they were not helping 
industries as they might, ended by saying, ‘‘ It is there- 
fore clear, generally speaking, that the business of the 
world is carried on by means of loans, that loans create 
credits, that the stand-by for the protection of credits 
is gold, and that therefore gold (i.e., legal tender) con- 
trols trade”—and consequently the employment of 
labour. To-day legal tender is currency notes; there- , 
fore the amount of currency notes available as legal 
tender now controls trade, and by restricting these 
notes, which are the basis of credit, unemployment has 
been caused. So it follows that the remedy for 
our unemployment is to remove this restriction on the 
issue of currency notes. 

The psychological effect of such an announcement 
would be far-reaching. Confidence would be restored. 
Schemes which are now lying dormant would be put in 
hand, and expenditure on the much needed capital 
goods, which alone can start the relief of unemploy- 
ment, would follow. 

I am, etc., 
T. B. Jonnston 

Fishponds, Bristol 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Had I seen earlier what Mr. Filson Young 
wrote about Father Bernard Vaughan in your issue 
of October 20, I should at once have asked permission 
to thank him in your columns. No kind words ad- 
dressed directly to Father Bernard’s Memoir or to his 
friends, could be half so grateful as what Mr. Filson 
Young has written about Father Bernard himself. At 
least I should like to add, as my own amende, that 
even before I had heard of what Mr. Filson Young 
calls his ‘‘ recantation,’’ I had regretted my churlish 
little line, and had resolved to have it altered in the 
second impression that became almost at once neces- 


sary, and I should like to think that Mr. Filson 


Young’s fiery coals have burnt up so much as the 
memory of it. 
I am, etc., 


C. C. MARTINDALE 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE IN AMERICA 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Lloyd George is receiving a fine welcome 
in U.S. We “ listen in” on the Radio to his speeches. 
He divides the honours with Charlie Chaplin. 

I have asked very many people this question : What 
do you think of Lloyd George? Do you consider him 
a square man like Asquith or Gladstone?” Answer: 
‘* No. But, sir, he is a smart man.”’ 

I am, etc., 
T. GreyHam 

Denver Athletic Club, Col. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN DINNER 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw 


SIR,—I think your other readers may be interested 
to hear that one of the more frivolous controversial 
whirlpools into which Mr. Lloyd George was drawn 
during his American tour just ended, centred upon the 
constitution of an ideal American dinner. Having 
asked for a typical American dinner he was served with 
bluepoints, sorrel soup, mousse of sole with oyster- 
crab sauce, chicken, Lima beans, salad, ice-cream, cakes 
and coffee; whereupon the chef was showered with 
reproach by the entire American Press for not having 
offered him anything really American save Lima beans. 
Where, they asked, was clam chowder and the good 
baked squash of New England? Was it fair to ask 
Mr. Lloyd George to leave without tasting Boston 
baked beans and steamed brown bread? 

The question may never be settled; but as an Ameri- 
can who has long since ceased to exclaim disparagingly 
‘** So this is London ! ’’ may I solicit the privilege of a 
reply to the question : What is a typical British dinner? 

Fortunately the cook here is a chef as well as a cook, 
but I am sure that many other American visitors must 
be beginning to wonder whether the gentle art of roast- 
ing beef has not been lost amidst the spice of Italy 
and the sauce of France. I am encouraged in this belief 
by the fact that most Americans having done the Grand 
Tour, i.e., London and Paris, order, immediately on 
returning home, a plate of roast beef and a cup of black 
coffee. 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp H. Rosins 

Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. 

[A suggestion appears in our ‘ Notes of the Week.’ 
—Ep. S.R.] 


MALARIA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—As I suppose there is no part of the British 
Empire, not to mention other portions of the world, 
where the Saturpay Review is unknown, it would 
seem to be a most suitable paper in which to draw 
attention to a very striking fact I have just come across 
in Sir Ronald Ross’s most interesting memoirs recently 
published. 

As most of your readers know, he is the chief 
authority on malaria, and on the methods that should 
be adopted to counteract it. In 1902 he went out to 
Ismailia at the request of the French authorities in con- 
nexion with the great increase of malaria out there, and 
as a result of his visit and the steps he took, the disease 
had disappeared there by 1906. The figures are most 
interesting and instructive. In 1902 there were 1,551 
cases; in 1903, 214; in 1904, 90; in 1905, 37; and in 
1906, o! 

Now, what worked such a miracle in Ismailia can do 
the same in any other malaria-stricken portion of the 
world. But, judging from Sir R. Ross’s experiences as 
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given in his book, it would seem that the local authori- 
ties at such places, not to mention the imperial ones at 
home, are extremely hard to stir up to a sense of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

No doubt many of those who read your paper have 
heard all about the mosquito theory of malaria, as well 
as of other diseases like elephantiasis, which do such 
vast harm in the Empire, but what is needed is that 
people in such places should take the trouble to stir up 
the local authorities to do all they can to abolish these 
fearful diseases, and when they realize, from reading 
Sir R. Ross’s books and papers, that it can be done, it 
is to be hoped they will be aroused sufficiently to do it. 

I can’t help thinking that the publication of letters in 
papers so widely read as the Saturpay Review may 
have some effect in bringing this about. 


I am, etc., 
Johannesburg T. B. BLatHwayt 


VACCINATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of September 22 (just received) 
you remark at the conclusion of Mr. K. F. Williamson’s 
letter on the above subject : 

We can only say that, whatever our private theories might 
be, we are mot prepared to take the responsibility of assuming 
that the medical profession, which almost unanimously insists 
on vaccination, is wrong. Their collective experience is more 
likely to be right than our individual opinion. 

But does it follow, Sir, that ‘‘their collective experi- 
ence is more likely to be right than our individual 
opinion”? May I remind you that, when smallpox 
inoculation was introduced into England before Jenner’s 
‘* discovery ”’ (sic), there was a strong and ever-grow- 
ing hostility to it on the part of the people (as there has 
been, and is, to vaccination), and this hostility caused 
that august body, the Royal Society of Physicians, to 
issue a manifesto which declared that, in their opinion, 
the practice of smallpox inoculation was “ highly salu- 
tary to the human race”! The practice itself, notwith- 
standing this expression of the highest medical opinion, 
was afterwards prohibited by Act of Parliament. So 
much for collective medical infallibility: it rests on 
about as sound a foundation as the infallibility of the 


Pope. And this may explain to you, Sir, why we place 
so little confidence in it. 
I am, etc., 
La Guaira, Venesuela, J. H. Watt 


Oct. 15, 1923 


THE WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Would you allow me to remind your readers 
of the Winter Distress League, which does such admir- 
able service, providing work for genuine cases of un- 
willing unemployment, both in London and in the 
provinces, paying the men so employed at Trade Union 
rates. 

I would not presume to recommend this to their 
favourable attention, I merely ask to be allowed to 
remind them of it. Whatever may be our personal 
views of the political aspect of unemployment, there 
can be no difference of opinion about the tragic human 
side of the question, a tragedy that, whatever is done, 
cannot but be emphasized with each coming week of 
the winter. 

The Secretary of the League, at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, will gladly give full information about the 
League’s schemes and methods, and to send a contri- 
bution to its funds is an easy and assured way, for 
anyone who does not very well know how otherwise 
to do it, to lend a hand in the relief of very poignant 
distress. 

To enable a man to support himself and his family 
by giving him the chance of earning his living, is a 
way of helping that will appeal to all thinking people. 


I am, etc., 
Joun DRINKWATER 


The Saturday Review 
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RATIONAL ECONOMICS? 


Economics and Ethics. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


N the book before us, Mr. Marriott, with the help of 

another clear thinker and equally clear writer, Mr. 
P. E. Roberts, of Worcester College, Oxford, has 
produced one of the best books on the subject that we 
have read. It is one which the headmasters of our 
great public schools can, with profit, put into the hands 
of their Sixth Form boys. They now have at their 
service a work on a subject, some knowledge of which 
will be invaluable to boys and undergraduates, in 
future years, presented in language which all can un- 
derstand, and not in the professional jargon of the day. 
Further, this is a book for the Labour Colleges, for 
the working man, for the Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment. It contains information so presented that the 
reader can see for himself what the facts are, and 


draw his own conclusions. One of the most distress- 
ing things the public can read to-day is the Official 
Report of Debates in the House of Commons after a 
Budget, or Finance Bill debate, in which Labour 
Members have taken part. It is essential that the 
leaders of our working men should understand the 
magical effects of the working of such economic 
factors as invisible exports, banking and credit, inter- 
national exchanges, the problem of wages, the theory 
of rent, the effect and meaning of Capital; and the 
plain fact is that they do not. Ricardo is sometimes 
referred to in the House of Commons, and his views on 
the extinction of debt by a capital levy are mentioned. 
How many who now quote his name have understood, 
or even read, what he said about a capital levy, before 
heavy Income and Supertax Taxes and Death Duties 
were imposed, or grasped what his Theory of Rent 
really means? Both are explained in Mr. Marriott’s 
book, which has the added value that it deals with trade 
in relation to citizenship, and to a man’s duty to treat 
his neighbour as he would have that neighbour treat 
him. The moral side of economics is well presented. 


The book begins with an inquiry into the ethics of 
political economy, and the author proceeds to consider 
its scope and method. He points out that, like other 
sciences, political economy does not inculcate a theory, 
but examines facts—in this case the laws of daily life— 
so that the denunciations of men like Ruskin are beside 
the mark. What good sense his analysis is, and how 
strange it is that it is necessary to point out that 
economic history is distinct from economic theory. 
Few truths are more self-evident than this, yet few 
are more neglected. The chapter on ‘ The Soil and its 
Produce,’ and the pages on the two great enclosure 
periods of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, de- 
serve close study. Concentration on the wool trade 
was the cause of the first enclosure. The second was 
due to that concentration on wheat growing which 
went far to enable England to live and carry on the. 
Napoleonic wars. The chapters on ‘ The Rise of Scien- 
tific Agriculture,’ the stress laid upon the policy under- 
lying all political economy ‘‘ to secure the greatest 
possible amount of wealth with the least expenditure of 
energy,”’ the eternal difficulty of adjusting the con- 
flicting claims of management and labour, are of great 
interest, as is also that on ‘ The Organization of Pro- 
duction.’ That the presence of water-power decided 
the sites of factory towns before the utilization of coal, 
is a true statement, and the chapter on ‘ Banking and 
Credit ’ provides facts that an honest Socialist declaim- 
ing against capital will find difficulty in getting over. 
Do Labour Members in the House of Commons realize 
that when the last pre-war census was taken, in 1911, 
£1,154 millions out of a total national income of 


£1,896 millions went to persons with means of under 
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4160 a year? Have they taken the trouble to grapple 
with the true Theory of Rent? It is expounded in 
Chapter VIII of this book. Some are beginning to do 
so—the Labour Party’s Land Bill of 1921, with its 
promise of full compensation, seems to imply this. But 
do they see that the change of system involved in that 
policy will be a gamble for the community, and that 
the State, as trustee for the Commonwealth, has no 
right to gamble? The price of capital and the problem 
of profit are discussed : ‘‘ profits are paid to capitalists 
as a class for protecting the public against its (the 
public’s) risk of loss.’’ This maxim should be pon- 
dered over by Labour, since Labotr will sooner or 
later have to understand that any democratization of 
industry means hiring both capital and organizing- 


brains, and the more capital there is the cheaper will 


Labour be able to get it. 

Now let us turn to the chapter on ‘ The Share of the 
Wage-earner.’ Moralists’ insistence that wages 
should be a first charge on the production of industry 
is otiose, since whatever the sufferings of the share- 
holder, who may be, and often is, poorer than many a 
weekly wage-earner, the weekly wage-bill is always 
paid. But wages, like salaries and incomes, depend 
upon the internal and external trade of the country. 
If the goods cannot be sold there can be no wages. 


This country depends ultimately upon its export trade. » 


The foreign buyer cares nothing for the British work- 
ing man’s standard of living. 
to make British goods dear in the eyes of the foreign 
buyer, the foreign buyer takes his money elsewhere. 
There can be no wages, or income, if goods, when they 
have been made, cannot be sold. On the power to sell 
our goods abroad depends the prosperity of our home 
trade and our general standard of living. 

We can do no more than mention the chapters on 


‘National Expenditure and Public Finance,’ and on_ 


‘ The State in Relation to Industry.’ But they are no 
less important than the rest. When the Labour leader 
realizes that a rise in wages beyond a certain level duly 
brings about a diminution of employment, when he 
realizes the truth proclaimed by Swift that a man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before, is a true benefactor of mankind, then, and then 
only, will political economy come to its own as the 
science of life. The book before us is a means to that 
end. 


A MINOR WALPOLE 


The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell- 
' Bannerman, G.C.B. By J. A. Spender. Two 
Volumes. Hodder and Stoughton. 42s. net. 


T N many ways the last of the moderate Liberal Pre- 

miers bears a miniature resemblance to Sir Robert 
Walpole. Both were at once shrewd, steady and 
genial. Both found refuge in a seeming mediocrity 
that hatched a dormant power which only needed the 
reality of rule to actualize and popularize it. Both 
combined the tenacity of the bull-dog with the tact of 
a.worldling. Each was simple, yet each could be subtle 
without being oblique. Both were strong partisans 
with a faculty of accommodating rebellious material 
(including Royalties) to their moment. Both were 
fiumorists even when they-were in grim earnest, yet 
each at the start was considered ‘‘ dull.’’ Both, 
again, were bon vivants and bons garcons; both were 
men of the town who loved the country, and men of 
business with some taste for art and letters. Both 
were classical scholars. Both lived in an atmosphere 
of schism and transition. Both were men of peace. 
But neither of them owned the foresight that pierces 
beyond party “ principles” or adapts them to the cer- 
tainties of a divined future. Seldom did either vault 
over the bars of set shibboleths; they were tortoises 
rather than hares. But in one respect, at least, 
Walpole and Campbell-Bannerman were opposites. 


If wages are so high as" 


offended the Queen. 


* stuff in it. . 


Walpole never ‘‘ trusted the People.” Bannerman 
trusted them to the verge of fatuity. And so, while 
Walpole founded the tradition of the Revolutién-family 
Whigs, Bannerman became the posthumous heritage of 
the Socialist-Radicals. 

Mr. Spender has given us a “‘ full-dress” Life, pre. 
sented with exceptional clearness and ability. Rarely 
has a journalist of such marked and extreme views been 
able to survey a setting so stormy with a gaze so serene 
and a style so distinguished. Wholly impartial of 
course he cannot be, and could he have been so he 
would have deadened the long road which he has had 
to traverse. Opposed as we are to much of his out- 
look and many of his deductions, we admire not only 
his skill but his fairness. In the main, indeed, we have 
only one bone to pick with him. He omits the shame. 
less’ propaganda of the 1905 election which seated 
**C,-B.” on his throne. Not a word of those sand. 
wichmen ill-disguised as Chinamen in chains and carry. 
ing trumpery placards with inflaming announcements. 
Sir Henry was a truthful man of honour. These shifts 
—which he could never have countenanced—were mean 
and meretricious lies. For forty years Campbell-Ban- 
nerman. shared, criticized, and eventually steered, as 
great and grave issues as have ever divided a country 
outside civil warfare invasions or revolutions. Ireland, 
the. conflicts between Free Trade and Protection, the 
Boer War with all that it involved, the early develop- 
ments of Pan-German ambitions, friction with France, 
the Egyptian and Turkish tangles, education, the 
clashes of the secular with the sacred, the transforma- 
tion of a great party into disjointed groups or factions— 
all these are to the fore. And Mr. Spender supplies a 
running précis of the circumstances, which Mr. 
Asquith, in his recent review, seems to deprecate. 
We differ from him completely. How are men and 
movements to be judged if torn from their context? 
Context is the interpreter of motives. 

If there was one thing more than another that always 
enlisted his official sympathies, it was the army; nor 
would he ever sanction the Radical attacks on soldiers. 
At first Financial Secretary to the War Office, even- 
tually the Secretary of State, he never favoured “‘ re- 
forms” that in his opinion would impair the efficiency 
of our land forces. As Mr. Spender well points out, he 
bent himself to ‘‘ heal” the differences between’ ‘‘ the 
soldiers and the politicians. Even when the hysterics 
of his party’s left wing were at their worst during the 
Boer War these considerations ruled him, and though 
he could not be but. “‘ Anti-Joe,” he was never ‘“‘ pro- 
Boer” till victory .was in sight. Years earlier, too, he 
managed to effect the retirement of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on the abolition of his office, with a tact and 
consideration that never impaired their friendship or 
The Queen much liked ‘‘ C.-B.” 
and his conciliatory ways. And he liked as well as re- 
spected her, though his sense of humour played around 
the tartan-routine at Balmoral. This is how he writes 
to his wife on a snowy October afternoon of 1892: 

It is the funniest life conceivable: like a convent. We meet 
at meals, breakfast 9.45, lunch 2, dinner 9: and when we are 
finished, each is off to his cell (at least I to mine), and there is 
“no common life except round a table. About 7 a man comes 
round and says whether I am to dine with the Queen. I 
hardly expect I shall to-night. So in this weather I spend the 
whole day long reading in my room. I have done ‘ Maarten 
Maartens” and have taken to the ‘ Débdcle,’ which has more 

.. I have really no fault to find: . .. I have a 
good fire and five new wax candles each night. . . . The house is 
said to be ‘‘ all carpeted and curtained in tartan ’’ and to 
“look very well at that.’? Things, however, soon thawed. 
The Queen chatted and jested. There was excellent music, 2 
good play, and plenty of company, including a ‘‘ Jezebelian 
beauty’ and the ‘‘ moon-lit ’’ charms of another “ great 
lady.’”’ 

‘No man,” writes Mr. Spender about him during 
the Rosebery regime, ‘‘ knew better how to clothe ad- 
vanced politics in moderate language, but there never 
was any question of the robust character of his Radi- 
calism.” This seems to us only true concerning the 
Radicals before the Boer War. ‘‘ C.-B.” was in favour 
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of Harcourt’s budget and of Irish Home Rule by easy 
stages, but later he was not in favour of the precocious 
Lloyd Georgian indiscretions which he was forced by 
the Sovereign at least twice to rebuke, and at this very 
riod he certainly did not sympathize with the essen- 
tial extremities of such republicans or free-lances as 
Dilke and Labouchere. He knew as well as most men 
of experience that ‘‘ equality ” is a doctrine in defiance 
of nature. He realized that experiment must be 
checked by experience. And, indeed, we are not sure 
that in our own bewildering moment he would not have 
made a very good, because a very cautious, Conserva- 
tive. What he failed to perceive, save in one supreme 
instance, was the goal to which his “‘ principles ” would 
drive us, and how direly they might be distorted by 
delirious or contriving fanatics. Too often he mistook 
means for ends. This is especially true of his attitude 
towards Protection. No more than the tail of his party 
could he ever discern that such economics cannot be 
dogmatic, that fiscdlities cannot be creeds but are mere 
mechanisms to be adapted to national and imperial 
needs—that it is quite possible to blend Free Trade with 
Protection as expedients towards a great goal. 

But one great principle of his career does him high 
honour. Whatever was impending, whatever his in- 
terest, his devotion to his invalid wife compelled him 
each fifth of August to quit England for Marienbad. 
That frail and suffering figure was ever at once his 
‘‘ authority ” and his ‘‘ idol,” and over and over again 
she it was who chafed his indolent ambitions and 
prompted his policies. 

Campbell-Bannerman can hardly be called ‘‘ great ” 
—an adjective indiscriminately lavished nowadays. 
But he was a very effective, careful, and conscientious 
leader with a personal charm that is not usually asso- 
cjated with pawkiness. ‘And the principle of life, we 
repeat, was to start every fifth of August for Marienbad. 


OURSELVES WHEN ELDERLY 


Myself When Young: Confessions. By Alec 
Waugh. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEN Candide entered El Dorado he found the 

street urchins playing at marbles with nuggets 
of gold. So fares it now with genius. Talented 
youth of both sexes accepts itself, is accepted by 
coteries as a prodigy. Unknown to Europe, each is 
a hero or heroine to its own parish corner, and when, 
as the wont of heroes is, they come into concussion, 
each nook rings with the clash of arms and tingles 
with rival admiration. An elderly reviewer is, to all 
intents and purposes, here told that he cannot appre- 
ciate these budding giants or do justice to beings born 
great and buoyant. We are old Father Williams, who 
are not even permitted to stand on our heads as do 
these immortal acrobats. Posterity is derided, and 
we are a half-way house to posterity. We are afraid 
of draughts, we shudder at audacity, we have never 
as much as even heard of the coterie-Titans who teem 
in Chelsea or Bloomsbury, and the divinities who 
irradiate the experimental theatre or the newest Poets’ 
Corner. We are warned off the stage. 

Now we are sure that a very young man, 
so clever, so positive, so interesting and sug- 
gestive, in some ways so elderly, as Mr. Waugh, 
would not wish us to accept this position. 
He is pulling our presumably rheumatic leg. So 
let us tell him at once that much as we like parts of 
his little book, that, despite its title, leaves little to 
shrive but some rather slatternly restaurants and 
groups, we are not going to plead guilty to Gilbert’s 
‘*Do you think that you’re sufficiently decayed?’’ 
And, soberly, let us assure him, in the most amiable 
frame of mind, that he makes two_ great 
confusions through an unreflective. pen. In_ the 
first place, he confuses ‘‘ youth ’’ with ‘‘ modernity.’’ 
-A clever young man of to-day is not necessarily a 


modernist. He need not belong to any group or “ sit 
attentive to his own applause.’’ Indeed, Mr. Waugh 
himself tries to be old-fashioned, when, through his 
association with ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ he recurs to 
our beloved, rational, symmetrical eighteenth century. 
Is humour a modernist monopoly? Is thought, is 
wit? Dickens was young when he triumphed, not 
over age, but self-complacency. But the modernist 
triumphs not over self-complacency. A modernist 
young man or woman may have bad teeth and a poor 
digestion. Our unmodernist selves may have the con- 
verse in both cases. So that he not only confuses be- 
tween the young and the modern, but between vitality 
and youth. For not all Mr. Waugh’s prolific brother- 
hood are vital. 

And the second confusion that we venture to fasten 
on Mr. Waugh is between standards and moods. He 
himself, in the best passage of these pages, raises the 
question. According to him, everything that satisfies 
the mood of a clique or a generation wants no other 
standard to justify it. Why, then, should not Mr. 
Waugh bend his talents to stories or essays that would 
be simply head-lined advertisements of himself and his 
associates? That would be in full tune with the mood 
of this moment, with his favourite cinema, with the 
Sitwell nest of singing (or stinging) birds, with the 
paulo-post-futurist-art-school (or créche), with the 
Bank Holiday muses on Hampstead Heath. Why 
not? and if Matthew Arnold should re-arise with his 
‘* What a set,’’ away with the kid-gloved brandisher 
of canons. Clearly, if moods be standards, there is 
no place for criticism. Shaw or Shakespeare (as we 
are actually being told), it is all the same. And if the 
passing mood demands the painless extinction of 
authors or their transformation into dustmen, Mr. 
Waugh must not cavil. It would be merely a literal 
application of his own maxims. 

Such is the feeble rejoinder of ‘‘ Ourselves when 
Elderly,’’ as we leap up and perform our callisthenics. 
We do not cavil if Mr. Waugh parades some com- 
parative nonentities as men of mark. The known are 
far from being always the fascinating, and ‘‘ x ’’ in 
the artistic algebra allures the student. Our sole ob- 
jection is that Mr. Waugh takes them and himself 
too seriously to be always amusing. For Mr. Waugh, 
like Sheridan in his -Critic, rightly recognizes that 
entertainment in some form is a test of lighter litera- 
ture. There we agree. We are not friends of 
** problems ”’ just because we are so old. And Mr. 
Waugh is a cricketer who knows how to bowl prob- 
lems out. 

And then Mr. Waugh shows us how to be amusing 
by inventing explanations of an actual scene in some 
little restaurant—inventions that might start a novel. 
He sees a young man and girl at dinner—evidently 
lovers. After the repast, he watches the man, while 
the girl is absent, abstract Bradburys from her bag. 
Why? We are given many alternatives. But one is 
missing. Suppose that the girl had originally purloined 
the notes from her partner, and he, with infinite deli- 
cacy, were thus resuming them to screen her. But 
perhaps this would be too old-fashioned, too like Sir 
Galahad, too young, and by no means ‘‘ modern.’’ 
At any rate, we are grateful to Mr. Waugh for never 
boring us or ‘‘ confessing ’’ anything. 


ALCOHOL AND MAN 


The Action of Alcohol on Man. By Ernest H. 
Starling, Robert Hutchison, Sir Frederick 
W. Mott, and Raymond Pearl. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net. 


T is probable, since the enjoyment of fermented 
liquors is almost coeval with human history, and, in 
some form or another, is a world-wide practice even 
among the most primitive savage races, that every 
age has had its awful examples, its pertinacious but 
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forgotten Pussyfeet, and has respectfully listened to 
and even applauded its academic Saleebys. But cer- 
tain it is that, in spite of them all, the vast proportion 
of ordinary mankind has lovingly continued to gather 
its grapes so that in due season these shall become 
wine; to take its wild honey and convert it into mead ; 
and to set aside some of its rice and barley so that in 
beer and saké it may have the wherewithal to create 
or celebrate its adventures. Indeed, so intimately 
bound up with the march of the human family has been 
this gift (as it was believed) of the gods that it has 
crept as an element, or even something higher, into 
the religious observances of nearly every branch of it, 
and become not only the pledge of most human loyal- 
ties but an accepted symbol of divine grace. 

But it is also the case that in the ceremonies and 
precepts of almost every religious system—or at any 
rate of those that have shaped the society of the 
highest and most progressive civilizations—health, 
wholesomeness, and holiness have been regarded, how- 
soever unconsciously, as being but three facets of the 
same truth, the same desirable goal. Thus, ignorant 
as it was of the exacter knowledge now in the posses- 
sion of our sanitary authorities, the Mosaic code, for 
example, as set out in Leviticus, anticipated many of 
their measures, and in terms of Mount Sinai expressed 
the commands now issued from Whitehall. Similarly 
many of the tabus and restrictions, associated with the 
more primitive of the world’s religions, succeeded in 
procuring, through the channel of worship, an 
elementary obedience to the laws of hygiene. 

With sanctions then so ancient and so universal 
not only for the social use of alcohol, but for its pres- 
ence as an integral—and probably deeply significant— 
factor in so many and such various religious rites, the 
question of its continuance, as far as the ordinary man 
is concerned, must be regarded as a chose jugée. And 
he will look askance upon, and inevitably resist or 
evade, any attempt to exorcise it from the life of the 
community. The common sense, tco, which resides in 
him as a mass, fortified with but the slightest know- 
ledge of history, will always be a sufficient answer to 
such contemporary pedagogues as prate to him of 
alcohol as a racial poison. 

Unfortunately, however, the subject is one that has 
become entangled—and especially in the last couple of 
generations—with an enormous number of ethical and 
political issues that are in reality quite irrelevant to 
it. Thus, just as the present writer has stayed in a 
robust Anglican rectory, wherefrom cocoa was de- 
barred as ‘‘* Nonconformist,’’ so has the present 
reader probably been a guest at tables where the con- 
sumption of a tankard of beer or a glass of port has 
been regarded as very dubiously compatible with a 
really ‘‘ Christian ’’ life. And across the Atlantic a 
hundred moral and legislative protagonists have 
adopted the grape as their battlefield. To many humane 
men, too, the results of alcoholic excess are so justly 
pitiable or revolting that in this case they have been 
tempted, even against their better judgment, to let 
the weaker brother dictate to the community and to 
forget that it is temptation resisted, not removed, that 
converts moral weakness into strength. 

A book such as the present, therefore, in which the 
effect of alcohol on the human body is authoritatively 
and dispassionately reviewed, is peculiarly timely even 
if, for most of us, its conclusions are foregone; and it 
is gratifying to find that, as is usually the case, science 
is able to reinforce common sense. Thus both Pro- 
fessor Starling, one of our most eminent physiolo 
gists, and Dr. Robert Hutchison, one of our foremost 
dieticians, are in a position to assure us not only of the 
harmlessness but of the positive value of a moderate 
use of alcohol, while Professor Raymond Pearl demon- 
strates that the expectation of life of the moderate 
drinker is at least equal to, and even statistically a 
little better than, that of the average teetotaller. 

Even more interesting, however, is the less familiar 
consideration that arises from the chapter written by 


Sir Frederick Mott and tentatively touched upon by 
Professor Starling in his extremely able general survey 
—namely, that the presence of alcohol in everyda 
human life is a very practical, if rough-and-ready, test 
of the presence in society of those imperfectly-tenanted 
bodies which alone succumb to its moderate use. Who 
is to say, indeed, that it may not have been the dim 
sense of this—of its scarcely-suspected eugenic import 
—that has accounted for its almost world-wide ad 
tion and peculiar religious connotations? That it has 
at any rate been associated in a particular degree with 
the world’s more dominant races cannot be disputed; 
and it may well be, as Professor Starling points out, 
that the ‘‘ total withdrawal of alcohol from a civilized 
community would help to perpetuate the existence of 
an inherently unstable stock which would tend to 
degenerate still further in subsequent generations,” 
Upon transient policies in moments of emotion 
the judgment of the “‘ mob ”’ may frequently be wrong, 
Registered over centuries upon such a question as this 
it cannot be lightly disregarded. R 


MOROCCO 


A Vision of Morocco. By \ C. Scott O’Connor. 
Butterworth. 25s. net. 


M R. O’CONNOR is at his best when presenting 
the reflection of the past on the characteristics and 
aims of the different races which now inhabit Morocco. 
The manipulative industry of the Jews, the creative 
force of France and the dignified apathy of the Arabs 
provide scope for an interesting psychological study, 
but the author is less convincing when dealing with the 
future. The herald of civilization is inevitably an 
army, but the problem of North-West Africa is got 
limited to the imposition of Western customs upon an 
Eastern race which is not yet sufficiently developed for 
them. In Morocco, the word Arab is scarcely even a 
generic name, so numerous and so different are the 
peoples it covers. There are old feuds between Berber 
and Arab, between Riff and townsman, between 
Ashraf and the tribal Sheikhs. Older than all these is 
the immutable human nature of the Orient, ignored by 
those politicians who regard native races as so many 
different coloured squares on a map which they can 
alter to suit the needs of Europe. The Moor is adapt- 
able superficially, and a European education will turn 
the gutter child into a polyglot doctor, but he is still 
the slave of tradition and Mulai Idris ranks larger on 
his horizon than Guy’s or the Sorbonne. Of: Mulai 
Idris, the stronghold of Western Islam, and of Karuin, 
the famous university, the birthplace of the seventy 
sects which it was prophesied would destroy Islam, 
Mr. O’Connor speaks at length. 

From Karuin have come such missionaries as Sidi 
Ahmed el Idrissi and the original Senussi. It is the 
fountain-head of a puritan and ascetic revival which 
may yet restore Islam to its original simplicity. Mulai 
Idris is the champion of the old world against the new, 
yet, recently, when General Lyauty was ill, the Ulema 
of the sanctuary asked to be allowed to pray for his 
recovery. The Maréchal’s health restored, they sug- 
gested that his first visit should be to the shrine which 
had effected his cure. The Frenchman replied, ‘‘ My 
first visit must be to my own church, my second to 
yours.’’ The answer added to the prestige of a great 
soldier who is also a great churchman and, as such, 
particularly fitted to govern a people whose religion is 
the essence of their daily life. Mr. O’Connor’s impres- 
sion of France’s pro-consul is of a man patriotic, 
ambitious and indefatigable. He has nothing but good 
to say of his administration and his personal influence, 
but he does not dwell on the breadth of vision which 
leaps beyond Morocco to a French empire which will 
stretch from Casablanca to the gates of Egypt.. With 
her falling birth-rate and her increasing responsibili- 
ties, France must draw the man power for her next 
wars from among her Arab citizens and their way to 
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Europe lies through the Spanish zone. There is an old 
saying in Africa, ‘‘ The Tunisians are women. The 
Algerians are men. The Moroccans are warriors.’’ It 
is the tribesmen of the Atlas who find an outlet for their 
energy in the French levies. 

In spite of this, Mr. O’Connor sees the swords of the 
Moors converted into polo sticks, and Morocco deve- 
loping into the pseudo-civilization of Algeria. But 
every Riff will tell you, ‘‘ The: is but one sport for 
men—War,”’ and so far ed’ =a has made more bad 
Arabs than good Europea... she East has more to 
forget than the West ever knew and her memory is as 
long as her patience. Of Spanish Morocco the author 
has little to say, though it contains the two outstand- 
ing personalities of Western Islam, Raisuli and Abdul 
Krim. In all history the Riff has never been con- 
vered and it remains to be seen whether Abdul Krim 
can hold it and yet make the essential peace with 
Spain. This is one of the questions which Mr. 
O’Connor leaves unanswered, wisely perhaps, because 
the charm of Morocco might vanish if her mysteries 
were explained. 


A BAROQUE CITY 


From a Terrace in Prague. By Lieut.-Colonel B. 
Granville Baker. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
net. 


HE recent visit to London of the President of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic gives a timely in- 
terest to Col. Granville Baker’s discursive and amiable 
account of President Masaryk’s capital city. The 
author seems to have spent a good deal of his leisure 
time lately seated upon a terrace in Prague, and the his- 
torical and architectural pageant spread before him 
has produced a volume enlivened by a number of 
pleasant water-colours and pen-and-ink sketches. In 
fact the only element in his book which we have not 
found enlivening is the too persistent facetiousness of 
his style. It is the author’s particular pride that he 
has completely eschewed the ‘‘ guide-book manner,”’ 
but only at the expense of a school-girl archness which 
on occasion becomes infuriating. We know that it is 
desperately original to strip the glamour from such a 
legendary figure as Charlemagne. Has not Mr. Lytton 
Strachey performed this service for Queen Victoria, 
who, living so much nearer to us, was even more 
thoroughly out of focus than Charlemagne? Yet there 
is a certain reticence and delicacy about Mr. Strachey 
that Colonel Baker might fruitfully take to heart. He 
would not have described Charlemagne’s insistence 
upon talking and writing Latin as ‘‘ pure swank ”’ 
nor would he have described King Wenceslas the 
Fourth as ‘‘ hot stuff.’”” Or perhaps a course of the 
‘De Bello Gallico’ would do no harm to this later 
literary warrior. It is so much more difficult and so 
much more virtuous to say too little than too much. 
Although he does his best to disguise his scholarship, 
Col. Baker cannot quite conceal from us with what 
devoted labour he has gone back to the beginnings of 
the city’s history, and pursued the intricate story of 
its royal lines. He never allows his discussion of 
dead times to become unduly wearisome, even at the 
expense of discussing the appearance of portly gentle- 
men bathing in the Vitava on a modern summer’s day. 
But it is a pity that he cannot glorify Prague without 
underrating Vienna, surely a greater city. It is only 
to a superficial observer that ‘‘ the glory of Vienna is 
departed.’’ The very austerity of its present tragedy, 
for all the squalor that lies like a veneer upon it, gives 
the place a mournful splendour greater than all the 
laboured frivolity of its eighteenth-century dissipations. 
In comparison with the kingly desolation of Vienna, 
there is an atmosphere of the nouveau-riche about 
Prague, which the hectoring self-assertiveness of the 
newly-emancipated Czech does little to diminish. 
The volume is crammed with amusing stories, more 
or less recondite in their origin. We particularly ap- 


preciate the story of the famous Rabbi Jehuda ben 
Bezalel Loew, who is supposed to have been in league 
with the Powers of Darkness and to have received 
from them superhuman gifts. Upon one occasion he 
created an Homunculus, which became so troublesome 
that it had to be incarcerated. A row of iron clamps 
leading up to a small door on the outside wall facing 
the Mikulasska Trida, is still pointed out as the goblin’s 
perpetual prison. Col. Baker is happy in this sort 
of excursion, the small-change of historical tittle-tattle. 
But who could gather from his few bald words concern- 
ing the ancient Jewish cemetery of Prague that it is 
one of the most romantic and suggestive places in all 
Europe? Or who could gather from these pages at all 
that there is no finer city in the world than Prague 
for baroque architecture, not excepting Salzburg? Per- 
haps Col. Baker still retains his stance upon his terrace 
there; and if that be the case, he may some day deal 
more adequately with the esthetic aspect of Prague, 
with a little less coyness than he has devoted to its 
history. 


MR. BELLOC—POET 


Sonnets and Verse. By H. Belloc. Duckworth. 
IOs. net. 


OME years ago, Mr. Belloc issued his collected 

poems under the mild title of ‘ Verses’: he now 
re-issues them, with considerable new matter, under 
the unreasonable title of ‘ Sonnets and Verse ’—as if 
sonnets were not verse! There are thirty-one of the 
sonnets, all, we think, new, and mostly good. They 
contain some remarkably interesting metrical experi- 
ments. The final alexandrine is an old heretical prac- 
tice, which the purist cannot approve; but Mr. Belloc 
goes much further than this, shortening lines or re- 
peating them at will. In isolated lines, such as: 

Stirrups the storm and calls the wind to war, 

or in whole passages, such as: 


Mortality is but the Stuff you wear, 
To show the better on the imperfect sight. 
Your home is surely with the changeless light, 
Of which you are the daughter and the heir, 
he reminds us that he is, if not a great poet, at least a 
grand one. The weak point of many of these sonnets 
is, however, to put it bluntly, that they sound like 
imitations of Shakespeare : 
Youth gave you to me, but I'll not believe 
That Youth will, taking his quick self, take you. 
Youth’s all our Truth: he cannot so deceive. 
He has our graces, not our ownselves too. 
Perhaps, after all, the best of the lot are the ones that 
admit the characteristic Bellocian touch of satire—the 
touch of the hand that wrote ‘ A Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts ’ and ‘ More Peers.’ The poem, for instance, 
which begins : 
The world’s a stage. The light is in one’s eyes. 
The Auditorium is extremely dark. 
The more dishonest get the larger rise ; 
The more offensive make the greater mark. 
—this poem belongs to a distinct kind, and is excel- 
lent in that kind. The sentiments are again Shake- 
speare’s, but the manner is entirely Mr. Belloc’s; and, 
anyway, there are very few sentiments which have not 
been anticipated by Shakespeare. 
Mr. Bentley once wrote (we quote from memory) : 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 
He seems to think that nobody minds 
His .books being all of different kinds. 
Whatever he thinks, people do mind. Versatility 
naturally bewilders them. They suspect that a Hilaire 
‘of all forms can be master of none. A general reputa- 
tion, political, casuistical, historical, stands in the way 
of a man’s claim to be a poet. It should not do so, but 
it does. A master of prose, at his best, Mr. Belloc 


‘certainly is. Even his versatility and his irony, even 


his provocative prejudices, do not blind his readers 
altogether to the fact. He might, if he had confined 
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himself to poetry, have been hailed as a master of that eternally illogical protest of vitality against the 
too. As it is, he is not so hailed; and indeed in verse | indubitable grave. 
his mastery is shown only on occasion. He has in This gay and excellent volume reveals three faul 
this volume some exquisite devotional lyrics, some ad- | which may be classified, like the steam which Saki’s 
mirable epigrams (and some pointless ones), some pas- | unfortunate traveller turned on in his patent Turkish Rice: 
sionate polemical satire, some superb parody, some | bath, as ‘‘ bearable” and ‘‘ scarcely bearable.” Mr : 
jolly drinking songs. His ‘‘ Newdigate ”’ is a master- Agate quotes Stephen Phillips too frequently, and some. Rs 
piece : times he misses an effect by aiming at it. When he ; 
Aroint thee, Muse! Inspired the poet sings! tells us that The 
I cannot help observing future things ! The musician must starve whose harmony does 
Only rough, expectedly on the public ear as the caralngs of the arch ta 
When Science has discovered something more palms, The 
ig more, 
We shall be happier than we were before. we feel merely that the souteneur and the drab are 
But it is in rare gleams of an essential and peculiar | hauled in by the heels. Such lapses are venial, and so 
loveliness, where the poet’s strength and tenderness | ‘ich a writer can doubtless afford them. But when he H 
meet, that his bid for immortality is made. We know | S4YS carelessly that ‘‘ Thackeray’s mind was, in the last 
nothing better in its vein than this: resort, mean,” or calls Lamb condescendingly “a dar. — 
They tel ther en Blew, ling, but a trifler,” we cannot but think him in grave lishes 
In the court-yard all ; danger cf being damned. He wi!: save himself by the Hi: 
Some came from Foresting, richness of his generosity and the sincerity of his — 
- delights. How perfect, in feeling and in form, is this: 
And proud Priests prayed. It was on my eleventh birthday that I first saw Sarah ‘ The 
And that was the end Bernhardt. I remember how small yet how important I felt nee 
Of the Little Serving Maid. as I jostled the grown-ups in the pit queue. I remember the * Lili 
Or than these, deservedly his most famous lines : tow pes 
From quiet home and first beginning, star came out. I remember that the poster on the theatre bega! 
Out to the undiscovered ends, wall showed a delicate lady in a dress of the same mauve § 
There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, posing wistfully against a background of white camellias and for a 
We should look far for a happier motto. sending és fever-heat of expectancy. And then Sarah pe ‘ oe 
We are allowing ourselves the grace of meiosis when bye-b 
bo say, this must be accounted tolerable writing in our ¢ 
t 
Fantasies and Impromptus. By James Agate. THE RULE OF BELA KUN piece 
Collins. 7s. 6d. net. An Outlaw’s Diary: The Commune. By Cecile aid 
HERE is a passage in Lamb which marks, more Tormay. Philip Allan. tas. 6d. net. maid 
sharply than any other that we remember, the fe second volume of Miss Tormay’s diary takes up whicl 
differences of literary fashion. It is the one about the the story where she left it in her first volume, re- quen 
‘lowing instep” in ‘ Newspapers Thirty-Five Years | viewed by us a few months ago, on the night of March ment 
Ago’; and it ends: ‘‘ This might be called the crowning | 21, 1919—a night of terror and agony in Budapest, posit 
conceit; and was esteemed tolerable writing in those | with ‘‘ bestial voices” shouting in the street, ‘‘ Long Benn 
days.” live the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ aimless shots that | 
Mr. Agate lives in the world of crowning conceits. | fired at intervals, and the clatter of bayonets drawn Fo 
And a very good world too—a brave and happy world! | lovingly over closed shutters. Miss Tormay, who had he h 
(Stevenson lived in it). We do not mean that Mr. | been marked down for arrest by the Communist govern- Clerk 
Agate’s writing is always fantastic or ‘‘ mannered”; | ment, had to leave her home and live in hiding during short 
indeed, it is best when it is simple; we mean that it is | the next four months. She gives a vivid and lurid the ¢ 
always, in the good sense, self-conscious. Its gusto is | picture of the reign of terror which prevailed in Hun- able 
enormous, and utterly spontaneous (that is the charm— | gary during the brief rule of the Bolshevik Béla Kun glory 
for what more dreary than affected gusto?); but the | and his bloodthirsty acolytes. The book is not pleasant but « 
spontaneity is always in the impulse and never in the | reading, and many people will close it with the feeling shop 
execution. Mr. Agate takes the business of expressing | that they have supped almost too full of horrors. But of th 
his views with profound and pugnacious seriousness. | it is no doubt a good thing that the actual conditions of char 
He loves the labour. He wrestles with the difficulties, | life under Bolshevik rule should be put on record, wom 
and throws them, and exults over their corpses with | and Miss Tormay has in this respect provided valuable but | 
aposiopesis and French slang. It is not the modern | material for the future historian. Perhaps the best pelle 
way, but it is magnificent. The mistake is to suppose | commentary on the brief rule of Béla Kun is to be found a ye 
that this preoccupation with phrases is the mark of the | in the numerous photographs of his leading ministers of ca 
dryasdust, the literary ascetic : on the contrary, it is the | and executioners—the words seem to have been almost a fib 
mark of the man of the world. Writing excites Mr. | synonymous—which are here given. Almost without ing 
Agate to intense enthusiasm and passionate activity, | exception the faces are of the criminal and often of the derix 
not because it is writing, but because it is. He feels | imbecile type. For sheer brutality it would be difficult “ Th 
about it as he does about horses, tunes and cricket. to beat the ghastly photograph of two of ‘* Lenin’s feels 
Most of all, perhaps, he feels like this about the | Boys” with the body of a prisoner whom they had peop 
theatre. Its perpetual enchantment lies, for him, in its | amused themselves by flaying alive. In looking at Bent 
reality. It is part of a general, busy and bright experi- | these truly bestial faces we can readily understand the not | 
ence. It is to be enjoyed; and, when there is anything | flaming indignation which suffuses all Miss Tormay’s of gi 
to be enjoyed, Mr. Agate is your man. Very little of | writing. Her steadfast and zealous patriotism is typi- TI 
the present volume is dramatic criticism, but the finest | cal of the old and true Hungary which still survives « me 
essay in it, the most subtle and searching, is that on | through so many waves of fate. It is evidently still a he i: 
Sarah Bernhardt. And yet perhaps that is not the | grief to her that the Red rule was finally driven out by reali 
finest : perhaps we must grant the palm to ‘ The Ring | Roumanian bayonets, but the heroic incidents of the Abo 
and the Tan,’ where we read of a “little brown mare, | abortive counter-revolution of June, when a handful of tion: 
Park Camatim, the wonder of two continents.” Or | mere boys kept the flag flying to the last at the military ' 
perhaps, again, to ‘ The Happy Cricketer’ or to ‘ Look- | academy, encourage her to see ‘*a vision of a new Els 
ing and Leaping,’ which last voices the robust but ' generation worthier than the old. ied 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Riceyman Steps. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Young Felix. By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchin- 


son. 7S. 6d. net. 

The Street of the Eye. By Gerald Bullett. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Will and the Bill. By H. A. Gwynne. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


AS Mr. Arnold Bennett ‘‘ come back”? That is 

the speculation which sets the fingers of his 
admirers trembling as they open each new book he pub- 
lishes. For, it is certain, he was once a champion. 

His admirers? We are all that. It is precisely be- 
cause we are so bound to admire ‘ The Old 
Wives’ Tale’ and ‘Clayhanger’ and ‘ Whom 
God Hath Joined,’ that we cannot but deplore 
‘The Lion’s Share’ and ‘ The Roll-Call’ and 
‘Lilian.’ They are well enough. But they are 
utterly unworthy of the great Mr. Bennett. The 
last-named work, indeed, was so frankly trivial that we 
began to give up hope. Mr. Bennett, it appeared, had 
for all practical purposes retired from the ring. He 
was willing every now and then to box an exhibition 
match, just to flutter the fans; but as for handing more 
of what a famous sporting journalist has called ‘‘ the 
bye-bye medicine ” to the grim enemy against whom all 
our champions battle for immortality—well, there 
seemed no longer any question of that. ‘ Riceyman 
Steps’ re-opens the question. It is a serious, a solid, 
piece of work. It has almost all the old Bennett dex- 
terity of manipulation, it has even flashes of the old 
Bennett poetry—as in the picture of Elsie, the starved 
maid-of-all-work, for whom ‘“‘ kindness had a quality 
which justified it for its own sake, whatever the conse- 
quences of it might be.” It is so good that our excite- 
ment over what its author will give us next becomes a 
positive fever. It may be—it may be—that Mr. 
Bennett is coming back after all. But I cannot think 
that he has come. 

For one thing, his theme is artificial—it looks as if 
he had said to himself, firmly, that he would take 
Clerkenwell, and cancer, and the lust of greed, and, in 
short, the most obvious and flamboyant triumphs of 
the devil, and compel them to witness to the unquench- 
able nobility of the human heart, and, in short, to the 
glory of God. Noharm in that, if he did compel them : 
but does he? A middle-aged bookseller, with a dirty 
shop and a sweated charwoman, marries a widow : one 
of the links between them is that they sweat the same 
charwoman. He is a miser. They instal the char- 
woman as a general servant—now not only sweated, 
but kept so short of food that she is irresistibly com- 
pelled to steal and eat raw bacon in the night. Within 
a year, both the miser and his wife are dead, the one 
of cancer and the other of collapse after an operation for 
a fibroid growth. Possible, no doubt—but wholly lack- 
ing in that august inevitability which it might have 
derived from a different treatment. We ought to feel : 
“This happened. How sad!” (for humanity naturally 
feels a sadness in the death of even the most repulsive 
people). All that I personally am able to feel is : ‘* Mr. 
Bennett says that life is like that, whereas in fact it is 
not particularly like that.” There is the limiting note 
of generalization throughout. 

There, I think, is the weakness which Mr. Bennett, 
“mewing his mighty youth,” will have to shake off if 
he is ever to return to the firm earth and bright skies of 
reality. He is too knowing, too much the showman. 
Above all, there are constantly those fatal generaliza- 
tions about women : 


The lie, invented on the instant, succeeded perfectly. And 
Elsie, the honestest soul in Clerkenwell, gave it the support of 
her silence in the great cause of women against men. 


What is this great cause? Meaningless, absolutely 
meaningless !—yet presented with the air of one 
who is, so to speak, telling you! A hundred pages later 
we find : ‘‘ The deep-rooted suspiciousness which separ- 
ates in some degree every woman from every other 
woman... .” Nor do we have to wait long for the 
assertion that ‘‘ nearly every man” is capable, on occa- 
sion, of being ‘‘ as irrational as a woman.” The extra- 
ordinary thing about such sayings is their ingenuous- 
ness. The world is half peopled with women : one can- 
not live anywhere save on a desert island without meet- 
ing them, and realizing that they are as infinitely indivi- 
dual and various as the other sex (how, for that matier, 
could they not be?); yet grave gentlemen go on and on 
laying down the law about them as if they were an 
abstraction in a library. However, I prefer Mr. Ben- 
nett saying what is patently nonsensical to Mr, Bennett 
saying what is perfectly obvious—and then ejaculating 
‘** Strange!” as if he had by sleight of hand discovered 
to us the secrets of our mysterious, terrific prison-house. 
And lastly, if Mr. Bennett has envisaged his own 
creations at all, why, after repeatedly insisting that his 
miser wears a beard, does he make him wonder, after 
a few days’ illness, to find stubble on his cheek, and ask 
himself : ‘‘ How long was it since he had shaved?” 
All the same, Mr. Bennett is indubitably a great man ; 
and if I pick holes in him, it is not without reverence. 

Mr. Swinnerton seems more and more to belong to 
the school of Mr. Bennett. It is a pity, for he has a 
pretty genius of his own, and is far too good to belong 
to anybody else’s school. ‘The Chaste Wife’ and 
‘Nocturne’ were sharp with a rare and _ individual 
beauty. They were not perfect, but they were Mr. 
Swinnerton’s. ‘ Young Felix’ is smudged with easy 
generalizations. They are implied rather than stated, 
but there they are. Of course, the book is immeasur- 
ably beyond the reach of the ordinary mechanical 
novelist ; of course, it is in places rich and in places bril- 
liant; but it is on the whole a disappointment. Of the 
minor characters, Grumps, Felix’s grandfather, and 
Godfrey, his brother, are distinguishable and memor- 
able. But Felix himself is a lay-figure, demonstrating 
the twin fermule: ‘‘ Wives are vampires, jealous of 
their husbands’ work,” and: ‘‘ Mothers are vampires, 
jealous of their children’s wives.” Those wives and 
mothers! In how many hundreds of novels have we 
met them! And how can Mr. Swinnerton reconcile it 
with any sort of artistic conscience to use the convention 
by which he, as creator, knows all Felix’s secret mind, 
and yet to destroy that convention by introducing Felix 
as an objective creature, calling him Swinnerton? He 
is a writer of commanding intelligence, constantly tan- 
talizing us with promise of a masterpiece. What a day 
it will be, when Mr. Bennett quite comes back and Mr. 
Swinnerton quite comes off ! 

Meanwhile, there are new-comers. I can recom- 
mend the ten short stories in Mr. Bullett’s volume as 
thoroughly readable. That Mr. Bullett has exceptional 
gifts is clear: it is not yet so clear that they are the 
specific gifts of the story-teller. If his stories are good, 
as they are, it is more because they are well written than 
because they are good stories. His excursions into the 
‘* supernatural” (dangerous but convenient word !) 
strike me as a little over-conscious ; they leave my blood 
uncurdled, my hair unerected, my backbone undis- 
solved. But in one or two sketches of sexual sim- 
plicity and ardour, Mr. Bullett has hit a vein that is his 
own and may yield rich workings. He has poetry in 
him. 

About Mr. Gwynne’s fantasy no question at all 
arises. It isa satiric farce of the jolliest kind, evidently 
dashed off in a white-hot blaze of high spirits. It is on 
the old but ageless topic of the lies of politicians, and 
contains what will certainly be taken as a daring picture 
of a recent prime minister, with perfect parodies of his 
speeches. The plot turns on the hypnotic powers of a 
professor of psychology : it twists in and out of No. 10, 
Downing Street : and it never flags. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


fessor Norwood in the London Mercury, whose 

duty it would be to choose books for destruction, 
were ever instituted, I think that the little books of 
‘The Oxford Miscellany ’ would escape their con- 
demnation. They are reprints—well got-up and nearly 
all of them in type-facsimile of their original form— 
of books of minor compass but proved excellence. The 
one before me at present is Peacock’s ‘ Nightmare 
Abbey ’ (Milford, 3s. 6d. net), and if there is anyone 
unfortunate enough not to have read it, I advise 
him to get it at once. It is one of the test 
books of one’s taste in fiction. Another book in this 
series is, | would wager, new to all but its editor—Mr. 
Eaton Stannard Barrett’s ‘ The Heroine, or Adven- 
tures of Cherubina,’ published in 1813 and then severely 
criticized for its sarcasms on the clergy and parodies 
on some of the best novels of the day. Cherubina’s 
indiscriminate novel-reading was as pernicious in its 
effects as in Sir Anthony Absolute’s or our own time. 
Galt is a popular author compared to Barrett, and 
everyone else in the list—pace Professor Norwood— 
is, or ought to be, familiar. 


[: the committee recently foreshadowed by Pro- 


* * * 


For a pleasant hour of desultory reading nothing 
is better than a volume of intimate letters, written by 
someone of whom you know the life and surround- 
ings. Let me recommend two volumes, just out, to 
those who sympathize with this taste. Mr. Francis 
Steuart has just edited a bundle of intimate ‘ Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon’ (Medici 
Society, 8s. 6d. net), written before the famous letters 
to his son and much more intimate in tone, and obvi- 
ously not for publication. They are a pleasure to read, 
both for matter and style of production. Captain 
Barton, on his part, gives us ‘ Some New Letters of 
Edward FitzGerald ’ (Williams and Norgate, 8s. 6d. 
net)—sixty of them, no less, and quite a number 
unpublished—written to his friend, Bernard Barton, 
full of friendly gossip about picture-buying (what 
prices he paid!) and poetry. A short foreword by 
Lord Grey of Fallodon adds to the charm of this book. 
There is a letter from Wordsworth to Barton, and 
one from Carlyle to FitzGerald, on his marriage, is a 
model for such things. But ‘‘ congealed bridesmaid !’’ 


* * * 


Of the reprints before me two, both of them in the 
series of ‘ Broadway Translations ’ issued by Messrs. 
Routledge, are, in their way, first-rate. Philemon 
Holland‘s version of ‘ Suetonius,’ edited by Mr. J. H. 
Freese (12s. 6d. net), is a very good version of the 
‘ History of the Twelve Cesars,’ first issued in 1606, 
with the notes expanded and brought up to the 
standard of modern scholarship by the editor. Hol- 
land’s work as a translator was immense; it included 
all Livy, Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ Plutarch’s 
‘ Morals,’ Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ the ‘ Cyropzdia,’ 
and several other lengthy works. The story is told 
that he wrote the whole of his Livy with one goose- 
quill, which a lady had set in silver as a memorial. 
Mr. Rose has edited for the same series ‘ The Travels 
of Baron Munchausen,’ with its lengthy and dull sup- 
plements, and gives for the first time a full account of 
its genesis and literary history. It seems to have 
been originally published as a series of anecdotes in 


a Berlin journal, then put together as a connected 
narrative in English, and published in 1785 with such 
success that it was repeatedly enlarged from a number 
of sources, Lucian being the most interesting. 

* * * 


Mr. H. A. Morrah, an old John’s man, President 
of the Union in 1894, has written a history of ‘ The 
Oxford Union, 1823-1923’ (Cassell, 21s. net), from 
which I learn that of the three hundred and twelve 
presidents during the century, Balliol has supplied 
sixty-two and Christ Church fifty-six, the runners-up 
being New and Oriel, with twenty-eight each, while 
Keble has only two to its credit, and Jesus, Pembroke, 
and Worcester three a-piece. There is a very good 
index indeed, and the book will be of interest to a 
large section of Oxford men: I, myself, am more in- 
terested in the chapter on the Arthurian Frescoes, 
which is very well illustrated. Mr. Morrah preserves 
some half-forgotten jeux d’esprit, such as the epigram 
on the gentleman who “ floored the Port, and then he 
floored the Porter,’’ or the famous examination paper 
of candidates for the Presidency; and revives legends 
of old Oxford which make the severities of Dr. Farnell 


seem mild. 
* * * 


Dr. Agnes Savill, in ‘ Music, Health, and Character’ 
(The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. net), describes how, start- 
ing with an antipathy for music, she came round to 
an appreciation of its place in life. Her first interest 
in it seems to have awakened by the dancing of Miss 
Maud Allan to Mendelssohn and Chopin, music which 
she repeated on her player-piano, then came Busoni 
Pachmann, as differing Chopin players, and so to the 
music of a full orchestra. It is a story of great in- 
terest and very well told. But the gramophone opens 
a wider field for popular musical education than even 
the player-piano. It has been, up till quite recently, 
one of the principal means of musical debasement. 
The great companies who supply the records have 
given the public masses of silly songs and a few tit-bits 


of music. 
a * * 


But now we find Dr. Scholes, in his ‘ Listener’s 


History of Music ’—of which the first volume, ‘ To 
Beethoven,’ is just out (Milford, 6s. net)—avowedly 
basing his scheme—very admirably thought out and 
executed—on the gramophone records available, 
while Messrs. Marshall and Compton Mackenzie are 
able to draw up thirty-one concert programmes of 
interest and value, entirely from existing records, in 
‘ Gramophone Nights’ (Heinemann, 5s. net). Such 
books are ap ‘eloquent testimony to its usefulness. 
Moreover, the public are demanding good music. | 
hear that the complete record of the ‘ Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven’ was sold out in less than two 
months. I hope that more of this kind of music will 
be available—more symphonies, concertos 
(Mozart especially), more quartets. I hear that one 
company has the posthumous quartets of Beethoven 
complete and is afraid to publish them. On the piano, 
the records of which are improving, we want the forty- 
eight preludes and fugues and the Beethoven sonatas— 
if only for educational purposes. There is a great 
future before any company that will meet this rising 
demand. 
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hat took he Storm 


Ry H.DENNIS BRADLEY 


Fif TY-SECOND THOUSAND 


This remarkable book has been acclaimed by the literary critics yy the intellectual reading public as a classic. It is now in 


its 52nd thousand, and is the literary sensation of the year. 
by over two hundred journals, 


been reviewed at unprecedented length all over the world 


The amount of space devoted to it in the Press has been far greater than that given to any other book of recent years. The 
work is so original that it cannot be categorized. It will hold its place alone in English literature. A reviewer writes: 
‘ The imprint of T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., has been associated with many remarkable books, but with none so remarkable in a 
new and bewilderingly brilliant way as ‘‘ The Eternal Masquerade.’’’ 


BRITISH REVIEWS : 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—‘.. . Clever, original, witty and 
flippant. . . . The unco’ guid may be shocked by it.’ 

BYSTANDER.—‘. . . A continual fire of epigrammatic persiflage 
. . - a book full of the “‘ mousse ”’ of life and none of its 
mustiness.’ 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—‘ An amazing cynical scamper through 
history. 

THE CHERWELL (Oxrorp University).—‘... Pointed epi- 
grams and witty aphorisms. . . . His treatment of the Vic- 
torian Age would make Dean Inge profane.’ 

DAILY GRAPHIC.— Mr. Bradley is not nearly so dull as 


Carlyle. . . . Boadicea and Bonaparte come under his lash ’— 
Mr, London. 
DAILY NEWS.—. . . It is very impudent, but it is very clever. 


. . » Genuine post-war, and of value because it is genuine.’ 
—Stuart. Hodgson. 

DORSET DAILY PRESS.—‘ Few books so echo with mocking 
laughter, before which dullness disappears and fools fly in 
terror.’—Guy Thorne. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—. . . Remarkable for its singularity 
of phrase, caustic wit, and extraordinary knowledge... . 
The book is unique and likely to remain so.’ ’ 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW.—‘ The book leaves one hot, gasping. 

. . Possessing great moral courage, he turns his wit and 
fury upon mankind. . . . Here and there white passages of 
truth fascinate.’—Austin Harrison. 

GLASGOW HERALD.— Mr. Bradley tears the trappings off 
society. . . . He is the cynic and iconoclast in excelsis.’ 
GLOUCESTER CHRONICLE.— Grips one’s interest through- 

out the gamut of its pages . . . a masterly survey.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES.—‘ Partly philosophical and partly histori- 
cal, this great pageant at times assumes epic proportions.’ 
JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY.— Mr. Dennis Bradley is a 

philosopher and a wit.’ 

LIVERPOOL .COURIER.—. . . Glittering pages . . . a flood 
of literary epigram like rain from heaven . .. the essence 
of the nineties and the quintessence of the Georgians.’ 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—. .. He smashes conventions 
to pieces and smiles sardonically at his destruction.’ 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—‘ He has a dashing, ——- 
way, unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea... 
A daring, iconoclastic book.’ 

PENARTH NEWS.— If everyone could read this book the 
strength of our Empire would be trebled.’ 

THE SCOTSMAN.—. .. A brilliant summary of English his- 
tory . . . remarkable for a careful study and a knowledge 
both extensive and peculiar.’ 

THE SKETCH.—... A brilliantly written epigrammatic book.’ 

SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN.—. . . It is all very clever, some- 
times naughtily clever, but never boring.’ 

SPORTING TIMES.—...A _ remarkable achievement . . 
intenselv provocative . . . utterly fearless.’ 

THE SUNDAY TIMES... .A pungent, individual criticism 
on human life and: human problems.’ 

THE TATLER.—‘ The success is assured by reason of its 
scholarly treatment. Mr. Bradley is no mean master of 
literature.’ 

THE TIMES.—‘ He calls a bustle a bustle, and other things by 
their names with embarrassing frankness.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘ Written with a 
Latin grace. . . Every woman should read this gay review. 

It. is all very entertaining and sprightly.’ 

TRUTH. -—' . There are many interesting things in this sen- 

tentiously amusing, suggestive and entertaining book.’ 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL: 
ANOKA HERALD.—...A weird and impudent philosophy 
: + + @ critique on human morals, a melting pot of strange 


ideas.’ 

ATLANTA JOURNAL.— .. . The characters are vividly drawn 
with a satiric and ep ammatic touch,’ 

BALTIMORE NEWS.— delightful literary 
. - - Handles his subject ‘with a charmingly light touch . 
philosophises. with a keen sense of humour.’ 

BOOKMAN (New York).—‘ A unique volume . . . The autho: 
writes with a more than modern frankness and a daring 
sense of humour.’ 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT.—. . . Mr. Bradley strips 
society of its conventional attire and ‘exposes its nude in- 
stincts, impulses, and policies.’ 

BRISBANE COURIER Tears 
devastating effect through the hypocrisy the ages. ...A 
very clever book.’ 

CHICAGO POST.—‘ The book is diverting. For pure informa- 
tion . . . it leaves nothing to be desired.’ 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER.—‘... It is satire, it is 
humour; it is a brilliant and pungent commentary on the 
foibles of mankin 

DETROIT NEWS.— His style is graphic . . . his opinions are 
glittering . . . he is full of a puckery Carlyean humour.’ 

JOHANNESBURG STAR.—...A dazzling compilation of 
epigrammatic persiflage, illuminating philosophy, brilliant 
historical vignettes and iconoclastic daring. ° 

NATAL MERCURY.—‘ Altogether it is a fascinating book.’ 

NEWARK EVENING NEWS.— Although impudent and origi- 
nal, his thought is at all times clear.’ 

NEW YORK EVENING POST.—‘. . . The book is saucy, de- 
lightful, epigrammatic, impudent and instructive.’ 

NEW YORK HERALD.—‘ His style is crisp and tart... 
satire is the very fibre of Mr. Bradley’s work.’ 

NEW YORK TIMES.—. . . Epigrammatic in style, satiric in 
tendency, philosophic in outlook . . . the book is calculated 
to dazzle the reader.’ 

NEW YORK WORLD.— 
pungent wit and his ‘satirical erudition. . 
written book.’ 

OKLAHAMA CITY NEWS.—.. . Here we find irony, sar- 
casm, prophetic insight and great teaching purpose.’ 

QUEENSLANDER (Brissang).— . . . It impresses by its scin- 
tillating wit, its cynical brilliance, and its merciless exposure 
of human instincts and impulses.’ 

RICHMOND DESPATCH.—'. . . Displays a varying philo- 
sophy, a keen vein of humour, and a marked brilliancy of 


. We are vastly entertained by his 
. This avidly 


style. 

SALTLAKE CITY TELEGRAM.—‘. . . Clever and at the same 
time shocking, entertaining and informative. ...A book 
that is charmingly and distinctly different.’ 

SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN.—‘ This is a valuable book. 

It is a contribution to history. . . . It is fine reading.’ 

SATURDAY NIGHT (Toronto).—' . ... Brilliant! . .. A qua- 
lity of satire absent from the world since the virile days of 
Rabelais and Voltaire.’ 

THE SPUR (New York).— . Mr. Bradley has a Puckish 
wit ...a keenly observant mind. . . a clear perspective. 
. . . He has the rare gift of witty epigram.’ 

ST. LOUIS GLOBE.—‘ He is iconoclastic in his treatment . . . 
very few illusions escape unshattered. . . . Some will be 
shocked and call it immoral.’ 

SYRACUSE POST or — . Sardonic humour . . 
a sprightly and biting wit... never dull, often sparkling 
and always impudent.’ 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 2/- net; or Post Free 2/3 from the So 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaTurDAy Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murra 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash 4 Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley SPCK. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 88. 
An AuTHOR most “‘ conTaGious,” MosT ‘* CATCHING,’ — 
Sze BIRRELL,—AND A BOOK THAT TAKES SOME MATCHING. 
A connoisseur whose palate serves him well. 
Drunk in his steward’s house he, murdered, fell. 
Unless this compound till mind moves the mass. 
“* Horse,’’ says the word-book. (Why not also ass?) 
An island to the Ocean-Queen pertaining. 
Correct your proofs till there’s not one remaining ! 
Light 5 may help you this light to discover. 
Its name declares the bird a garden-lover. 
A light by light supplied—or search the sea. 
Gentle’s the epithet befitting me! 
Worked at by spells, this art its secret yields. 
Far it may lead us over fells and fields. 


PPV 


BES 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No 86. 
An ENGLISH PogT AND HIS GREATEST WorK. 
In many a Southern dish my atoms lurk. 
What all desire for those whom dear they hold. 
To eat the Sun-god’s—that was overbold ! 
By wasps beloved, by anglers justly hated. 
A garment obsolete and antiquated. 
Agility he needs, and skill, and nerve. 
Provided you omit the speech, ’twill serve. 
Behead, sir, and curtail, a Persian king. 
Seek me “‘ in quires and places where they sing.’’ 
10. This well might touch you in that self-same spot. 
ll. Majestic, stately, and not seldom hot. 
12. Hard quest, for, sure, ’tis nowhere when ’tis found! 
13. Murders our midnight sleep what hideous sound? 
14. Say this, friends, to the able-bodied needy! 
16. Ravenous, grasping, avaricious, greedy, 


SPV SFP 


Solution of Acrostic No. 86. 


G: arli C 

E uthanasi A! 1 An easy death. 

O xe N23 2 See the ‘ Odyssey ’ i, 8, and xii, 340. 

F ig-wor T? 3 The Fig-wort is fertilized by wasps. The 

F arthingal E rigid stems of the Water Fig-wort 

R ope-danceR (Scrophularia aquatica) prove very 

E la Boration troublesome to anglers, owing to their 
CY r Us lines becoming entangled in the withered 

C horiste R capsules. 

H omil Y 

A ugus T 

U topi A 

C aterwau L 

E migrat E! 

R apaciou S 
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Acrostic No, 86.—The winner is Mrs. J. Butler, 94 Sout 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has selected as her prize 
the ‘ Life. of Sir Arthur Wilson,’ by Admiral Bradford, published 
by Murray and reviewed in our columns on October 27 under 
the title ‘ The Silent Admiral and Foe of a Naval Staff.” Thirty. 
three other solvers named this book, 18 asked for ‘ Wallpaper,’ 
17 for ‘ Economics of the Hour,’ etc., etc. , 


Lights 4 and 10 proved puzzling, and no other correct solution 
was received. For Light 6 Rough-rider is accepted. 


One Licut Wronc: Monks Hill, L. M. Maxwell, Car. 
Carlton, K. M. C., Martha, Madge, Merton, W. E. Groves, C, J. 
Warden, Baitho, Mrs. Yarrow, Coque, William Birkenruth, 
lago, and R. Ransom. 


Two Licuts Wronc: L. H. S., C. R. Price, C. E. P., M. B., 
M. Kingsford, Lilian, M. Hogarth, Varach, B. Nevard, Arthur 
Mills, St. Ives, W. Sydney Price, N. O. Sellam, Lady Victoria 
Manners, Oakapple, Spican, Felix, John Lennie, Pelican, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, Margaret, Bones, Helen Dehn, Gay, Stucco, M. B, 
Hughes, Jop, C. A. S., Doric, Tyro, Martin, Shorne Hill, F. M, 
Petty, Old Mancunian, and Boskerris. All others more. 


A. pg V. B.—You did not spell it at all: your last light read 
Y—M! 


J. B.—For Light 14 you gave Ermine, not Eremite. Allow me 
to congratulate you on solving No. 86 successfully. 


Acrostic No. 85.—Correct : Bones, St. Ives, Mrs. Culley. One 
Light wrong: Kirkton. Two wrong: M, Shearman, J. Hunter, 


Mrs. K.—Our Quarterly Acrostic is only for solvers resident 
abroad. See issue of October 27. 


J. L. W.—Thanks; will let you know later. 

For Light 5 Scone is accepted. 

M. Kincsrorp.—Please note the above remark. 

A. E. K. W. anv M. A. S. McF.—Corrections received too late. 


Acrostic No, 84.—Correct : Quagga. One Light wrong: 


Gunton. Two Lights wrong: Barberry. 


Acrostic 83.—Travett : You wrote “ Apil ” instead of ApiS 


Th 


Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
Now on Sale—Price 2/- 


Principal Contents 


THE OUTLOOK 
By the Editor 
THE BARGE-YACHT CAWANA 
By E. Findlay Smith 


AN AFFAIR IN FRANCE 
By E. G. Martin 


THE MOTOR AFLOAT, ETC. 


Published Ist of every month 
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Stock M arket. Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday morning 


HE Stock Exchange looks upon the prospect of 
| a General Election at an early date with undis- 


guised dislike. It is not that men in the House 
are indifferent to the grave problems which present 
themselves in connexion with trade revival, unemploy- 
ment and the vital matters of the moment. Indeed, it 
is the appreciation of these difficulties which leads to 
the exasperation and annoyance that are expressed at 
the idea of the country being plunged into a political 
contest just at the very time when the one thing need- 
ful is peace and quietude for the settlement of disputes 
and for encouraging a capacity to do what work there 
is to be tackled. Mr. Baldwin is regarded in the Stock 
Exchange as a capable and businesslike Premier, but 
City opinion cannot pretend to welcome the prospect 
of a contest which, from their point of view, is par- 
ticularly inappropriate at the present time. 


* * 


Security prices have already given way abruptly in a 
good many cases, and this is due, of course, to the 
apprehension that the Labour Party may be returned¥to 
power. In the abstract and the past, the Labour Party 
has gained a good deal of quiet sympathy throughout 
the Stock Exchange, where men say that, after the 
failure of the Coalitionists and Unionists to cut the 
horrible tangle into which foreign politics have become 
involved, a Labour Government might conceivably do 
better than its predecessors. Bring Labour within the 
pale of practical politics, however, and the capitalist, 
large and small alike, is faced with those two planks, 
the Capital Levy and Nationalization, that confront 
him as the foremost features of the Labour programme, 
and neither of these is consoling to the holder of good- 
class stocks and shares. They may be, these. two 
spectres, nothing worse than mere will-o’-the-wisps, 
and to put either into practical execution might prove 
as impossible as their antagonists maintain.* 


* 


Nevertheless, the possibility of their becoming live 
issues in the councils of a possible Labour Government 
is enough to arouse anxiety and apprehension in the 
minds of investors. Stock Exchange brokers see it 
reflected, this flicker of fear, in the refusal of clients to 
buy stocks and: shares which might conceivably be 
affected by a Capital Levy or by Nationalization. Home 
Railway stocks are dull and heavy. The gilt-edged 
markets, although the War Loan keeps firm, are 
bleakly overcast by this prospect of a Labour success, 
and only in the speculative markets, where nobody 
looks for any kind of rifling of the henroosts, is there 
an approach to activity. 


* * * 


Were Protection to be introduced, it is thought that 
some of the companies in industries like those for iron 
and steel, textile, machinery and similar branches 
would stand to benefit by the imposition of taxes upon 
imports. In consequence, there have been: a few rises 
this week in a number of shares connected with trades 
such as those I have mentioned. The improvements 
are mostly small, and the interest attracted to them, up 
to the present, on political reasons is but languid. The 
oil market is what we call blazing with strength, and 
the electricity supply section, among the investment 
departments, maintains its robust tone, on the con- 
sideration that this is one of the very few industries in 
the country which is making big strides at the present 
day, and the dividends on whose shares, in respect of 
the half-year now ending, are likely to show increases 
upon the substantial improvements recorded a year ago. 
Nobody ought to sell electricity shares at the presen 
prices—there are better things to come. 


“See our first leading article.—Ep. S.R. 


Remarkable strength continues to characterize the 
market for oil shares. There has been something like 
a boomlet in Royal Dutch and Shells. Under cover of 
this, several of the other principal issues were sharply 
advanced. The rumour is contradicted that any agree- 
ment between the Royal Dutch-Shell group and the 
Standard Oil Company in America is in contemplation. 
Sir Henri Deterding, head of the Royal Dutch com- 
bine, is now in America, and has spoken with a guarded 
frankness about the prospects of the Mexican Eagle 
Company. He says that unless he is satisfied regard- 
ing the potentialities of the areas now being developed 
on the Mexican Eagle properties, it may be necessary 
to change the plans now projected. The present pro- 
duction of the Mexican Eagle company is about 28,000 
barrels daily, or a fourth of what it was two years ago. 
To many people, this is a fairly plain intimation that 
the managing-director of the Royal Dutch company 
does not feel particularly bullish about the Mexican 
Eagle prospects as things are to-day : the extraordinary 
anomaly which exists between the Common shares of 
the company, now standing at 21s. od., and the 7 per 
cent. Preference, which, of course, rank ahead of these, 
at 15s., is in itself significant. No doubt the anomaly 
is due in no small part to the fact that there is a bear 
account in the Mexican Eagle Common shares, whereas 
the Preference are held by a wide circle of investors 
who would be thankful for an opportunity to get out of 
the shares at anything like the price which they paid, 
20s. 6d., on the subscription to this issue. 


* * * 


So far as Shells are concerned, there is a nebulous 
idea that the capital of the company may be increased 
by the issue of more Ordinary shares. The suggestion 
of such a thing recalls the days when Shells used to 
provide a handsome bonus for their proprietors by the 
periodical issue of new shares at a price materially 
lower than that which obtained in the market at the 
time. It is extremely difficult to see one’s way in oil 
shares at the moment, but, after such a breathless rise 
as this market has enjoyed, a reaction on profit-taking 
would be in accordance with Stock Exchange tradition. 


* * * 


The Motor Show had the effect of quickening a little 
interest in the shares of the leading motor companies. 
Dunlops, too, enjoyed a sharp rise, though this was 
partly on the consideration that, if the country should 
get Protection as a result of the General Election, the 
Dunlop company might benefit considerably. The re- 
port of the directors should be out in the course of the 
next few weeks, and will probably propose some kind 
of reorganization of the capital. When this is carried 
out, then the Dunlop company, with its splendid busi- 
ness and good name, will rest upon an assured founda- 
tion, and should be able to make some return to its 
shareholders. At present, all three issues of Preference 
shares, A, B, and C, have gone without any dividend 
since November, 1920. 


* * * 


Improvement in Kaffirs continues to make headway. 
Not that there is much public business, all the same. 
The Cape and Paris lend a little occasional aid, and 
professionals do their best to keep things going in the 
London market. South Africans are a very fair pur- 
chase, provided a man keeps to good-class stuff, and 
in this connexion I may mention Langlaagte Estates 
at 24s. 9d., or, if a non-divided payer be: preferred, 
New State Areas at 35s. People who exchange their 
Robinson Deep ‘‘ B ’’ shares into either of these two 
are likely to do well. 
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A Day Well Spent 


Three Nuns the tobacco for the out- 
door man, helps to make every day 
a day well spent no matter what the 
sport or company may be. Those \\ 
waiting periods can be filled with a 
true contentment which comes from 
smoking a tobacco that is dustless 
and trouble-free. Cut in curious cir- 
lets, each a perfect blend in itself, 
Three Nuns burns slowly and evenly, 
fraught with a cool fragrance that is 
without alloy. 


THREE 
‘AUNS 


THREE AUNS TOBACCO 
CIGARETTES Sold everywhere in the following packings:— 
of 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
Pure Virginia Tobacco 2 oz. Packets—2/4 4 oz. - - Tins—4/8 
ow. 784 
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MESSRS. PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (*2? 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Life Assurance furnishes the 


Will SELL by AUCTION on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12th, ideal method of protecting a 

and four following days, at One o’clock precisely, : ’ " 
The Second Portion of the famous Garpnsr Collection of ENGRAVINGS, partnership against the death 
DRAWINGS, BROADSIDES, ete., relating to LONDON, formed by the late of oon 
J. E. Garpwer, Esq., the property of the late Major Six EDWARD COATES, Pp r 
Bt., M.P. (Sold by the Order of his Executors.) 

On view three days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
2 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 


lffff yyy 
LIBERAL 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR NOV. 10, 1923 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase a 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. L 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. La Z ns 
W. C. Fisuzr. Manager for the United Kingdom. i Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon we 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
~~ §TOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.90 (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 
from the novel by Mary Johnston, 
featuring BETTY COMPSON on BERT LYTELL. 


A Pathe-colour olour Masterpiece, 

“THE STORY OF THE NIGHTINGALE” 
REGINALD DENNY in “THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
FU-MANCHU’S next move *“* THE FIERY HAND” 
Colonel Heezaliar—a clever cartoon, etc, 

NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 


HAROLD LLOYD in his great Six-reel Triumph 
“SAFETY LAST" 


REX DAVIS and LILIAN HALL DAVIS in 
“ THE KNOCK-OUT 


Eve’s Film Review and Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director, Sim Oswatp Stow. 


Evenings at 9. MAGIC. 
The Dark Lad 
at. 2.30. 


THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 


Preceded at 8.30 b 
of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and 


Art Galleries 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
Exhibitions open: 
(1) ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES. Paintings. 
(2) HENRY RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. Drawings. 


(8) VERNON WETHERED. Watercolours. 
(4) K. HILTON YOUNG (Lady Scott). Sculpture. 


5la, New Bond Street, W.1., 10-6. Sats., 10-4. 1s. 


Weeks. 


Restaurants and Hotels 
CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams : 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 


“ Restaurant, Piccr.” 


Telephone: Kensinctow 1920. Telegrams: Hicucaste, Kxionts, Lowpon.” 


to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’ 


“Very emphatically tops thom all."—Datty Grapnic. 


oO N D N ** A brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good""—Acapemy. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 


6th Revised. 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
best handbook to London ever Darry Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & <7 eg 
NORTH WALES. te DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


100 Ullnstrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. ‘CORNWALL. S. DEVON & S. COR 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WOR RLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlington. —Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. 


London 
Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTE, 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, JTRS 


Shipping 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


B.I. GRAY. London, E.0. 8. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public school 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight 
years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rcoms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Playing 
Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of 

carefully and promptly executed at home. SS. 1s. 

1,000 words, Carbon C 3d. per 1,000 words. Sad 
lations undertaken. —MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 
copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 
taries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 


. Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend. 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write the " Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “‘ Vailima ” Edit., 26 

vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 

30s. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 
30s. ; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., 
45 5s.; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads illustrated by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s, 6d.; Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; Morris, 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and 
its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s. ; Troja, 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 
30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s. ; 
Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, 
£3 3s. ; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s. ; George Eliot's 
Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Schiller’s Works in German, 
12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Green’s History English 
People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; CEuvres 
de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Gautier’s 
Works, Edit de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bar- 
gains on- thand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Send a. list of books you will exchange for 


others. Epwarp Saxen' 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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The most practical form of sympathy 


is that expressed in money. 


PITY CANNOT CARE for the Blind 
Baby, relieve the Blind Poor, train the 
Blind Adult, look after the Aged Blind, 
provide the Blind with Books and 
Music and the means of earning their 


living, BUT MONEY CAN. 


A Donation to the National Institute 
for the Blind, the largest institution 
for the Blind in the world, is the only 
method by which the fullest and most 
lasting assistance can be given to the 
Blind. 


Kindly send your Donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Chairman—Captain E. B, B. Towssg, V.C. 
224-6-8, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Company Meeting 
BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


TRANSFER OF THE LINE. 


Tue AnnuaL Meetinc of the Bahia Blanca and North Western 
Railway Company, Limited, was held on the 5th inst., at Win- 
chester House, E.C., the Viscount St. Davids presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving ‘the adoption of the report, said: 
I think there is only one thing in which you are particularly 
interested, and that is to know how the matter of the transfer 
of this line from the Pacific Company to the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern is progressing. If, after we had approved it, the 
transfer had been sent straight to the Argentine Congress, the 
matter might have been disposed of a long time ago, but, unfor- 
tunately for the speed of the transfer, there was a great question 
as to the law on the subject, the question being whether the 
executive power—that is, the President of the Argentine—had the 
power of approving the transfer or whether it had to go to Con- 
gress. For some time the lawyers had an open mind on the 
question, and eventually they decided that the transfer had to 
go to Congress. It was sent to Congress, but it was only sent 
just at the very end of the session, when it was impossible for it 
to be taken. Congress does not meet again until May 24, and 
therefore this question of the transfer of the line cannot come 
before it until some time after that date. That is how the matter 
stands. 

As regards the events of the past year, we had a very good 
harvest on the Bahia Blanca line, and I am sure you will be 
interested to hear—although we do not keep the accounts of the 
Pacific and the Bahia Blanca separately—that, from the tonnage 
carried on the Bahia Blanca line, one can have very little doubt 
that the Pacific last year did very well out of it. It was about 
time the Pacific should do well out of the line, as they had had 
several very unsuccessful years under the lease. 

With regard to the present year, the crop prospects are quite 
excellent. I have often pointed out that the crops cannot be said 
to be. safe until the middle of December; but at the present 
time the weekly reports are exceedingly good. That, at any 
rate, is very gratifying to us. The outlook at the moment, as 
far as crops are concerned, could hardly he better than it is. 
I need not point out to you that if we have two really good 
harvests on the Bahia Blanca line in succession, after the bad 
years they have experienced for some time, it ought to lead to 
the permanent development of the district, which we all of us 
wish to see. ; 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


Rt. Hon. H. H. 
is the truth.”"—New Statesman. 


“ The story of his years is more enthral 


“‘ His reminiscences react upon the reader like good 
flowing gently through the mind and stirring it to on 
thoughts, as though the world were a Place 

Morning Post. 


feats and fancies of all the most famous Oxford 
last hundred years. 21/- net, 


A. G. Gardiner ‘Now in its 13th Thousand, 
the skill ‘and’ of 
skill a sympa’ ic a i 
artist.""—Sunday Times. 


Buy T.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly 


Published Every Monday 2a 


Cassell & Co Ltd La Belle Sauvage. E.C4 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 
FOR SPECIAL CASES 


Dear Friznps,— 

In spite of all the kind help you are always giving to my 
Society, I must appeal to you on behalf of some of my aged 
Ladies, who have been on the books for years and whose 
accounts have nearly, if not completely, run out, and where to 
turn for money I know not, unless to my old friends. 

Gifts of £1 or 10s. would be gratefully received for this pur- 
pose. It is not the large sums we must look for and expect, but 
numbers of small amounts which in the end will build up the 
sum needed. 

Looking forward in hope, 


on. , 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
Lancaster House, 


An Up-to-date Epitome of the Cancer Problem. 


CANCER 


The Increasing Plague of the Century 


By GEORGE BURFORD, M.B., C.M., 
Senior Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women to the London 
Homeeopathic Hospital; Fellow of .the Royal Society of Medicine. 


Lonpon : 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 

55, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
THE HOMCZOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
12 Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 


Price 3s: 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 
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Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, 
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Nevers 
Notable Volumes from 
the Autumn List 
: Horace A.’ Vachell 
AAT 
Herbert Morrah 
E This history of the Oxford Union Society has a world-wide 
interest, for it reveals in a manner 
Malvern. 
3 
t 


